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JANE ANDREWS’ POPULAR BOOKS. 
THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS 


WHO LIVED ON THE ROUND BALL THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR, 


With an Introduction by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, 
(Supervisor 01 Boston Schools.) 


in which, as her old friend and schoolmate, she te!ls some “hat of Jane Audrews’ way of writing 
and working, and the story of the growth ot this most »}opular book tor Supplementary Reading 
and of tbe group of her friends which included Thomas We tworth Higgioso», Lucretia 
Crocker, Har:iet Prescott Spofford, and cthers now promment in Litersry and E !ucati na! circles. 
“She was a comple‘e womio.— ?rain, wll. affections, all. to the greatest exten', active and un- 
selfish ; her character was » barmooy of many stro»g acd diverse «ements; ber conscience was a 
great reck upon which ner whole nature rested; her hands were deft and cunning ; ber ingen‘ous 
bra'n was I:/ke a master m2chanic at expevients; aod in executive ani admmistrative power, as 
wel as in device acd comprenens‘on, she wasa marvel. [f she had fautts, toey ae indistinguish- 
ab’e in the brightness and s ‘lidity «f her whole character.” Aw exceedingly interesting article 
from one who was her lifelong friend. The nc » edition 1s prioted from new electrotype p.ates. 
cloth, gilt, illustrated, $1.00, School Edicion, 50 cenig net. By mail, 55 cents. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE THEIR 
SISTERHOOD. 


Cicth, gilt, $1.00. Schco! Edition, 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. 


TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
LONG AGO TO NOW. 


The poet, JOHN G. WHITTIER, seysa of it:— 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Roston : AMESBURY, llth mo, 22, 1885. 

T bave been rcading the new book by Jane Andrews, “Ten Boys who hiv don the Road trom 
Long Ago to Now.” which you have just published, and cannot forbear say'ng that 1n all my 
acquaintance with juvi nile literature | know of nothing io many spanoete equul co this remarkable 
bouk. which contains mm its smal! compyss the c ncentrated kuowledge of vast lib a fies. I's tne 
admirably tod story of past centuries of the worls’s progress, and the amount of study and labor 
required in its preparation scems almost apvalling to contemprate. One is struck wi:b the peculiar 
excellence of its style,—cear, easy, prageral. avd picturerque.—whico a child cen»ot fail to c »m- 
prehend, and in which “‘cbil ren of a larger erowth” will find an irrestibie coarm. Thwt it will 
prove a favurite wiih old and young I have no doubt. It seems to me that ncthiny could be mure 
enj.yable to the boy of our period than the stcry ot bow the buys ct all ages liv: d and acted. 

Yours truiy, OHN G. WHITTIER, 
Cloth, gilt, illustrated, $1.00. 


GNLY A YEAR, AND WHAT IT BROUGHT. 


A new book for girls. Cloth, gilt, illustrated, $1.00. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. 


Comprising United States, Europe, 4sia, Africa and South America, Australia and the 
Islands, the Commerce of the World. 
Complete in cloth, $1.10 Jn six parts, paper. 15 cents each. 
Scld by all booksellers, and sext by mail, post-paid, on recetpt of price. Our school Text Book and 
illust -ated cutulogue mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 





Holmes New Readers. 


Remarkable for brightness of type and paper; beautiful illustration; easy 
gradation ; and for most interesting and instructive lessons. Mailed fur examination 
or introduction: First READER, 15 cts. ; SECOND, 25 cts.; Tarrp, 40 cts. ; Fourts, 


~  Maury's Geographies. 


The popular and leading two bookseries. Widely used in best schools, and 
everywhere successful and s:tisfactory. Maury’s Physical Geography, asa 
practical text-book and work of great interest, stands unrivaled. Specimen, $1.20. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


These are valuable and beautiful aids for any schoolroom. A full set of eight 


Maps for $10. 
CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 


Easy reference, good authority, and small price have made this little book a 
general favorite. Price, 45 cts. 


Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 


Recommended by the most distinguished classical teachers for its interest, 
thoroughness, originality, and for its adaptation to make accomplished scholars and 
able teachers. Maile !: Pruver, 75 cts. ; GRAMMAR, $1.00; ReapgER, 72 cts. ; Exerciss 
Book, 72 cts. ; FirraH Book or Casap, 80 cts. F 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 19 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 





SWINTON’S READERS. 

SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES. | 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. | 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS, | involved in securing the 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. | prices. 

SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. | 
WHITE’S DRAWING. | 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on request. 


| IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. | 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO. 'KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


| EACHERS are reminded to address us for |GRAY’S BOTANIES 
| our new pamphlet “ SPECIAL SE- |DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
LECTED LIST” of 


MANSON’S SPELL'G BLANKs,| BOOks in the Common Branches, sent free to any 


‘TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
Text | -ENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 


Representative 


_address. It gives a practical solution of the questions |cooLEy’s PHILOSOPHY 


best books at the lowest |GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 


LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 

| TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV’T 
|FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HIST. 
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EDUCATIONAL MOSAICy, 

By Gen. THOMAS J. MORGAN, Principal Rhode 
Island State N.:maiXchoo:. A bck that every 
teacher and educator sbould have. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 


INSIATULES OF GENEKAL HISTORY. 
By E. BrsJaMIn AnDRews, D.D.. LL.D., Pr-- 
fessor of History in Brown University. A odook 
that every teacher, suudenr, and general readur 
of History should have, Postpaid, $2.00. 
2" Send for our rew Catclogue and special Price Lists of our tmportant 
new Educational Publicatio:s and Supplies. Corresvondence is inv‘ted. 





TIRiPOoR TANT 





Nw VY BEOogGm 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL Tf CHNICS, 

By GrorGR N. Cross, A.M., Princtpal Kobinson 
Fewale Seminary. Exeter, N.H. A book rhat 
every teacher of Chemistry should have. Puicc, 
postpaid, $1 25. 


Fa. 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOV ERNMENT. 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D., Boston. A 
text-book for ibe use of classes in Civil Govern- 
meat. (Ready October 1st.) 





| SILVER, ROGER?, & CO., Publishers, 60 Bromfield St. Boston.|*** #24 "ebas™ Ave. CHECAGO. 





WHAT BOOKS ARE BEST FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ? 


Those in which the lan 


age is both choice and easy of comprehension; which are attractive and interesting, while at the 


same time they convey useful information ; which teach about common things in such manner as to excite pleasure, arouse curiosity, 


cultivate habits of observation, and create a desire for knowledge. 


Such books secure the best attention and the best reading ; and 


they produce in the end the clearest thinkers and the most correct readers. A notable book, which fully meets all these requirements, is 


HOOKER’S CHILD’S 


No other work of the kind has stood'so long or so well the test of practical use in the school-room. 


popular and valuable as a reading-book, but is unequalled as a 


BOOK OF NATURE. 
It is not only very 


CLASS-BOOK FOR BECINNERS IN SCIENCE. 


It_is used.in hundreds of the leading cities and towns throughout the Union, and everywhere meets the approval of the 


most progressive eduvators. 


‘*T like the spirit of the book and its freedom from technicalities."—H. H. BeLrieip, Principal Chicago Manuzl-Training School. 
‘*I think it is one of the most complete works that man ever wrote for child—so simple, so interesting, and yet so precise and to the point!"—J, W. 


Frame, Superintendent of Schools; Seymour, Iowa. 


The book is published in three parts; ‘Part I, Plants; Part II, Animals; Part III, Air, Water, etc. 


three parts, complete, bound together, 548 pages, 88 cenw. 


WESTERN ACENCY: 
255 & 257 Wabasha Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Price of each Part, bound in cloth, 87 cents. The 


These prices are for examination and first introduction. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


yn ENCLAND ACENCY: 


6560 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 





Tiestrated Price List 

led free to any adress, 
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A. W. FABER’S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


VUNE@QUALLED IN 
@UALITY 





THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


nd 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761. 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


If you cannot obtain 
these at Statione 
send 30 cts. fer samples 0: 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
646 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER'S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 


CROCKMR’S Method of Teaching Geography. 


By Lucretra Crocg ER, Supervisor of Boston 
Publite Schools, -55 


PHILIPS Historical Readers 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 





Bere fame ney: 38 
No. ari and, ear 
“ 3, Middle 1603, “60 
“ 4,Modern “ i603 te 1884, - -60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rav. J. G. Woop, M. A. 
FIRST REA DER, ~ - + - +24 
SECOND ow. oe 6 ee 
THIRD - - - . - - .50 
Ng ae 





aE AIDS 
j PEYSIGAL TRADING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR & 
SCHOOL USE. : 


e ; anene a < 
S WOODEN DUMB-BELLS. % 
© Ten numbers,from one and three- % 


* fourth inch balls to four inch. A® 
@ good, neat, durable line of goods at § 


© moderate prices. 


WANDS. 


S A new line of Wands from 36 inches @ 
% to 60inches, with balls on ends or plain. § 


WOODEN RINGS. y 
* Good, strong, hard-wood rings. 
% Durable and neat. * 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON ARAL "0 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells as ne Copper and Tin for Chure! 


ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4 wd oh Cineineati a 








‘/KINDERGARTE 





SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON G PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


Sire, FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ae STEEL PENS. 


¥ COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. te 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. YENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 




















ks. Send tor catalogue. Correspondence 





EVERYTHING for the SCHOOL-ROOM. 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 
The New York School Book Clearing House. 
Send List of an yon have = bel: = Rt -4 Sate to SELL 
to di UY, 
imam Cc h 0 0 | B 0 oks Communtent ! 

a diti heth helf- e most complete an scellaneous 
‘niyom oragonsmandvand we WY Q ry te,, Sects to soussisund sioases 
Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane St., New York, Mention School Journal. 

TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS ARKD JANITORS. 
fam pared to buy and pay cash whether the amount is 5or 5,000 dollars for school book 
Becpclopetia. Serial Publications. Harpers’, Scribners’, St. Nicholas Magazines and Magazines of 
American History, or will exchange for stacdard Boo 
wes WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 

Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 and 421 Fultoy Street, Brooklyn. 
No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, “"“° °°" onuistens o» 
weeds INTERLINEAR SLASSICS.. 
and Greek 4 ood, Pe eaened ot pe cusly and de and delightfully , 4 in cae a i 
rar Coasar, ace, Cicero, Belt, Ovid. "Gospel of Bt. John, and 
enophon’ 8 MAnubaste, each to teach 

Clark’s Practical and ener adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classica, 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, 1,10. 

wiorin, Manesca's Speakers, Prost’s American Spcaker +» Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Schools 
Eiaitenas, French 

pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 

AND SCHUOL 1 SORARIESRORN & 0O.. 
















SUPPUES. | ros 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, : 
Manufacturer of aa’) R M. LAMBIE, 
BOOK 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Sett tor Sunday-School 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
106 and (O08 Seventh Avenue. 


HOLDERS ‘ 


THe Most PEerFrecT 


\ Dictionary Holder. 
Send for Iustrated 

















Catalogu 
ies £ " $9 E.19th 8t.,N.Y. 
MENEELY aco. Lone EADERS will confer a favor by mention 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1824, ing THE JOURNAL when communice 
Description prices and on ting with advertisers. 








B. F. BROWN & CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and O Medal for Shoe Dress- 
° ing, etc., at Paris ition, 1878. 


Satin French 
Polish 
Imitations. wiehgne Faas seta 


ee 









etilosopical ctricall 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
m Schools. Corres 
@ pondence desired 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue. 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


r——— Chemists, 

= » Colleges, 
™ Schools and 

allan Laboratories, 

Siciet ren Sei coos paneer 

naces, a specialty in manufacture, 











"BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






Globen, Tele 

a- 
rians, aps, 
Oharts of ali 
kinds, Bilack- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and © 


Just Published. 

Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will in Februsery 8, 1888. 
— and text-books free to Normal Stu- 

ents. 

Special attention to common school 
eeoahen and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 

New Paltz, Ulster Co., N, Y. 
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‘THE official organ of the Russian government has 
declared that peace is insured unless Russia is 
provoked by aggressive acts from her neighbors. 
The fact is recalled in Berlin that twice before, war 
has followed close on just such utterances. The 
work of incarcerating Irish Nationalists for advo- 
William 
O’Brien, who has been released from Tullamore jail, 
and who has since made speeches, has been declared 
by a government organ to be ‘‘as inveterate a 
criminal as ever.” Work is progressing rapidly on 
the buildings of the Barcelona International Expo- 
sition. Mrs. Elizabeth Ballou Garfield, the mother 
of James A. Garfield, died at Mentor, Ohio. Reports 
of great suffering from the Western blizzard, due in 
great part to the scarcity of coal, are still received. 
The French ministers have refused the application 
of M. de Lesseps for authority to issue lottery loans 
for aiding in the construction of the Panama Canal. 


How many learned professions are there? The 

majority of our readers,will probably answer, 
“Three.” Why notfour? Wherein this gradation 
does teaching come int We have been accustomed 














so long to put law, medicine, and theology in the front 
seats of honor, that teaching has taken the rear 


with humble grace for many years. Why has not 


the time come for teaching to demand a recogni- 
tion? We think it has, because of all arts the art of 
causing another to know is the most difficult and 
scientific, difficult because it deals with mind, scien. 
tific because the mind is the most complex and 
perfect of all the works of the Creator. It required 
the presence of the God-man in this world to save 
the soul of man. He would never have come to 
save the bodies of men, or teach them theology or 
law. As ateacher and Saviour of souls he came, 
and as such exalted the place of teacher next to that 
of Saviour.” What He did we degrade when we 
ignore the divinely commissioned character of the 
teacher. Teaching should be honored for several 
reasons : 


1. It requires so much learning. tact, experience, 
and grace to be a teacher. What study can the 
doctors, or lawyers, or speculative theologians show 
in comparison with the teacher's scope of studies. 
There is nothing in all the range of human research 
the teacher ought not to know; in other words, his 
curriculum of study is as vast as creation. Only 
one perfect teacher ever lived, but towards this 
ideal, all true teachers are striving. 

2. The special study of the mind is so difficult, 
and yet so essential, that preparation to teach it is 
both important and dignified. No oneshould direct 
the mind’s growth who does not understand all 
there is to be known concerning its growth. What 
would be thought of a doctor of children who under- 
stands nothing about the bodies of children, and 
what should be thought of a doctor (docere, to teach) 
of the minds of children who knows nothing about 
their minds ? 


3. The special study of school-room subjects is 
important to the teacher. ‘‘What is not known 
cannot be taught,” is an axiom, two thousand 
four hundred years old. The teacher must 
know. This has been recognized and provided for, 
for many years. 

4. The knowledge of method is essential. A 
teacher may know, but not know how to impart. 
Socrates was not a better scholar than the Sophists 
who were before him, but he had a masterly method. 
Arnold did not excel thousands of other Englishmen 
as a scholar, but he knew better than any other 
Englishman of his time how to manage boys. 
Method is alarge subject, and large because im- 
portant. 

These four reasons do not comprise all that exist, 
but they are enough to show that teaching—true, 
real, honest teaching—should rank with law, medi- 
cine, and theology, as one of the learned professions, 
not vocations. 





(‘THE time was when the pedagogue was peripa- 
tetic. He suited the people and the people 


suited him. Those were the days of slow coaches, 
horseback traveling, the sickle, the scythe, and the 
flail, This was the time when each school district 
was independent of all other districts—an unlimited 
monarchy. These schools were up to the ignorance 
of those times, but they are not up to the enlighten- 
ment of ours. We have progressed remarkably 
during the last fifty years, and in no one particular 
more than in this matter of school and educational 
organization. The old times of unlicensed ignor- 
ance in the teacher's chair is fast passing away, and 
organization, system, and common sense is taking 
its place. We now recognize the necessity of peda- 
gogical preparation, thus also recognize the exist- 
ence of a science of teaching. 

It might have done for some of our ancestors to 
go to mill with a stone in one end of the bag and 
corn in the other, but it will not do for us. It might 
have done for a former day for a teacher to hold a’ 


‘certificate of good moral character” as a suffi- 
cient evidence as preparation to teach, but it will 
not do for us. We recognize the dignity and im- 
portance of the teacher's work far too much to put 
the instruction of our children in the hands of tem- 
porary adventurers. 





WE are carrying the doctrine of states rights too 
far in education. Why should a graduate of 
a New York State Normal School be obliged to stop 
at every state on his way South or West, and sub- 
mit to an examination in order to prove his fitness 
to teach? . Is there any reason in this nonsense? Let 
us hear from Minnesota, and Iowa, and Kansas. 
How would one of their normal graduates relish one 
of our stout state examinations, should one of them 
come to the Empire State to teach? We venture the 
statement that they wouldn’t take to it quite as 
kindly as a duck takes to water. We shail never 
have a profession of teaching until we have a state 
understanding in reference to certificates. There is 
not only no sense in repeated re-examinations, but, 
on the other hand, it is downright oppression that 
no body of men and women would,submit to except 
teachers. u 
‘THE life of Professor Asa Gray, the distinguished 
botanist, whose death has just been an- 
nounced, is one that may well be studied by both 
teachers and pupils. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished scientists this country has ever produced, 
and one remarkaole fact concerning him is that he 
did not have a college education. The science of 
botany in this country is intimately connected with 
his labors. He was not only an observer, but better 
than all, a teacher, for he knew how to adapt his 
jnstruction to those for whom he was writing, and 
it is safe to say that young students in this country 
are more familiar with his name than with that of 
any other recent teacher. With Agassiz, and 
Joseph Henry, he was an earnest Christian, and 
although an ardent supporter of the theory of evoln- 
tion, he earnestly advocated divine providence and 
Christian revelation. Withal he wasa typical man, 
eminent in public work, and most benevolent and 
amiable in private life. 








A BOY isa practical problem. It is easier to un- 

derstand a girl than a boy. It is not until his 
fifth or sixth year that the nature of the average 
boy begins to show itself. He begins about this 
time to be possessed with the idea that he is able to 
do what he sees anybody else do. If men smoke, he 
can smoke; if men walk swaggeringly, he walks 
swaggeringly. His bump of imitation develops re- 
markably early. At this stage of his life it is of the 
utmost importance that he sees nothing to imitate 
but that which is good. Between the ages of five 
and ten, boy-character is fixed, and between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one, man-character is 
fixed. 





IRLS early show different traits from boys. It 

is true, boys and girls may engage in the same 
sports, but it is early seen that their characters are 
different. When we say that giris need more care- 
ful training than boys, we express a relative truth, 
for the word careful means a great deal in this con* 
nection. Girl-nature is essentially different from 
boy-nature. This does not imply that the sexes 
should be separated in education, but it does imply 
that girls need different treatment from boys- 
Quiet home employments suit girls, but do not suit 
boys. A boy trained in early life to do what girls 
are accustomed to do, would not be fitted for the 
duties of manhood; anda girl, trained to do what 
boys are expected to do, would not be fitted for suc. 
cessful womanhood. We must train our boys to be 





manly men, and our girls to be womanly women, 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS OR ATTENDANCE; 4. Examinations conducted by the teachers them- | [had an interview with this gentleman and was struc] 


WHICH #? 


Payment by examination resuits is the English plan, 
payment by attendance is the New York City plan. 
Which is worse it would be difficult to decide, since one 

* promotes complaining of supervising officers, and thus 
swearing against man, and the other is a direct tempt- 
ation to complairing against God, since measles and 
other diseases which keep children from school are 
providential like the blizzards, and must be accepted 
like earthquakes and small-pox. A statement has been 
made by the two women commissioners in the New 
York board on this subject. They say that: 


“When a stormy day occurs, 100 or 110 children are absent. 
These absences may bring down the average for the school year 
80 that ic will fall below that of the preceding year, and conse- 
quently reduce the number of teachers. One teacher is trans- 
ferred, or revained as addi ional teacher. Her removal brings 
down one step each teacher above her, thus reducing the salaries 
of certain of them. Through change of domicile to another 
quarter of the town, or from some contingency beyond the prin- 
cipal’s control, a number of children leave theschool. Kesults as 
in previous case follow. Again, an cpidemic, such as measles, 
breaks out; large numbers are absent for a longer or shorter 
period. The average at the end of the year falls much below. 
Two teacbers are lost, and all salaries, including that of the prin- 
cipal, are affected. The attendance at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year is greater than was that of the previous year, but as 
@ result of the epidemic the daily average of the preceding year 
is less; so two teachcrs are cut off. Certain of the othera must do 
doub e duty, teaching, perhaps, two grades instead of one, and 
no dcubt imperfectiy. Or the two teachers are retained as addi- 
tional, but their retention does not save the saluries of the regu- 
lar teachers.” 


The report continues to say : 


“Under the present system, the temptation to principals to 
fill thcir own schools even beyond a proper allowance, regardless 
of ipterests of neighboring schools, co say nothing of the interests 
of the children, is great. Efforts are made to draw them from all 
quarters, so that the year’s snowing will equal or exceed that of 
the previous one. 

Physicians have testified that children are forced to come to 
school when unfit todo so, being threatened with dismissal by the 
teacher, for she must use all cfforts to maintain her average, or 
lose salary. Another point of importance is, that the basing of 
salaries upon yearly average attendance suggests the possibility 
of tbe evil of retarding the progr:ss of the pupils, in order to 
secure tne benefit of attendance arising from this delayed ad- 
vancement. 

It is held that if their salaries do not depend upon average at- 
tendunoce, teachers will muke no effort to retain their pupils, but 
will allow them tov go unsuught to corporate or parochial schools, 
This is bardly fair \o the teachers, or to the appointments made 
by those who bave the autbor ty to make them. If the Normal 
Colleze sends out, as it claims to do, not only able teachers but 
conscientious women, sbould not the board trust such tu consider 
first the interests of the children committed to their care, leav- 
ing to thtir employers the respo~sibiiity of payiog them fair 
salaries for work performed? Ag.in, 1f many children leave a 
school a teacher must be removed. Wiilshe not so pe:form her 
duties as to avoid so unfortunate a result” 

This evil should at once be remedied. We are com- 
ing more and more to trust our teachers. Prepare 
them, pay them, ensure them permanency, and then 
trust them. There is no reason why the salary of a 
good teacher should be cut down because the average 
attendance of her school has decreased. If she has 
driven her pupils away because of her bad temper, or 
want of goveroing, or teaching capacity, she ought to 
suffer, not only the loss of a part, but all her eaiary and 
her place. The present rule of the New York Board of 
Education was made because it was supposed it would 
be a spur to increased effort and more earnest work. It 
was an unworthy motive. If we must make teachers 
work faithfully because they will gain better pay 
thereby, then do not give them the pay. Let pay fol- 
low, not precede, faithful work. The really good 
teacher labors just as the good munister labors, just as 
the good Jawyer labors, just as the good editor labors! 
It 1s said, ‘‘rare birds ;” be it so admitted, they are 
rare; but they will become more common as ethical, 
moral, and religious principles govern men. If we are 
growing better, we can trust each other more, and the 
way to test whether we are growing better is to trust 
and find out. 





AN IDEAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


1. Ample provision for teaching all children of school 
age. 

2. A body of teachers, who haye consecrated them- 
selves to teaching as a Jife-work, as doctors, lawyers, 
and ministers have consecrated themselves to their life- 
works, 

8. A school system, administered by teachers, as far 
as the details of school work is concerned, in which 
here is the minimum of the machine and the maximum 
vf the teacher. 


| selves, with superviso:s who shall be as little anxious as 
| possible to find out how much pupils have learned from 
| their books, and how much they have acquired of men- 
tal, ethical, and bodily po:rer. 

5. Only competent teachers employed and these 
guaranteed fair salaries regularly paid, permanency, and 
@ pension when past the teaching age. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A‘ter several days of rain and cold, for rain and cold 
come in winter to California, the skies brightened. 
City Superintendent Anderson and Inspector Kennedy 
courteously invited me to visit some of the schools. 
The Broadway grammar school was the first inspected ; 
the building is of wood, two storics in height, with an 
**aonex ;” the number of teachers 15, the number of 
pupils 700. The principal, Miss Jean Parker, was full of 
enthusiasm over the results of the introduction of the 
kindergarten methods. In one class a ‘‘ motion song” 
was given; in another they were working in clay—a 
chalk crayon being the object. Very good work of the 
children in paper-weaving was exhibited. This begin- 
ning in industrial training is a very important one, and 
the consequences will be far-reaching. 

The Denman grammar school is presided over by Juhn 
Denman, a graduate of the Albany Normal School when 
D. P. Page was president. Mr. Denman has been 
state superintendent, and is held in high esteem. 
Thus the werk of the educators who founded that nor 
mal school is bringing forth fruit while they repose in 
death. Here we visited the room of Miss Baumgerterin, 
and found a fine-appearing company of pupils. Super- 
intendent Anderson addressed the pupils in a very happy 
and telling way. 

The Boys’ High School, whose principal is Mr. James 
K. Wilson, was then visited. By opening the sliding- 
doors, a view of four school-rooms was gained. Among 
the pupiis I saw an _ initelligent-looking Japanese. 
This nation is put on an equality with the American 
because they at once adopt our nationality, by using our 
dress and manners, The Chinese are provided with a 
school of theirown. At this school Assistant Superin- 
tendent Philbrook was found on his rounds. Prof. A. 
E. Kellogg, the late president of the state association, is 
one of the faculty of this school ; he is considered a man 
of much promise, I found. 

We drove next to the Mission Grammar School, in 
charge of Mrs. N. R. Cravens. Some most interesting 
light gymnastics were exhibited to the music of the 
piano ; eight series of twenty-four graceful movements ; 
these had been well memorized, and the result was 
refreshment and happiness. Miss Madden, who was so 
popular as secretary of the state association, is an assist- 
ant teacher here. She is bright and energetic. This 
school stands high among the schools of the city. 

We visited next the buildings on Twenty-Sixth street, 
that are to be occupied by the Polytechnical College ; 
these are erected by Dr. H. D. Cogs vell, who has given 
property worth a half million for their support. In 
another issue an account will be given of this new 
movement in behalf of industrial education. The pres- 
ident is to be James G, Kennedy, the present inspector 
of city schools, 

From this visit I got excellent impressions concerning 
the schools of San Francisco, The teachers are not 
narrow-minded, running in grooves. They have a well- 
planned system, apparently, and are willing to add to its 
«xcellencies, not consiiering it perfect and unchangea- 
ble. The primary and grammar school teachers are paid 
the same salaries, 

The Girls’ High School is under the direction of Prof. 
John Swett, who is well known to teachers throughout 
the Union by his excellent book on ‘‘ Methods of Teach- 
ing.” Prof, Swett came early to the state, engaged in 
mining for a short time, then fell to teaching, and has 
held the important offices of state and city superintend- 
ent. He has connected with his school a normal class 
of about one hundred ; of this Mrs. Kincaid is the prin- 
cipal, and her work is always spoken of in terms of high 
esteem. 

The last election for a school board in San Francisco 
brought in some new men, and what is not always the 
case, the inauguration of new measures. There has been 
a selection of progressive men, men who do more than 
believe in public schools ; there are certainly men on the 
board who comprehend somewhat at least that there isa 
*‘ new education” for the public schools. 

Probably the most progressive man is Chas, B, Stone, 
chairman of the committee on classification, which has 








with his clear beadedness. He said he made a thoroug} 
personal inspection of the schools before he took bil 
seat, and became convinced that a change was neédedq 
both in methods and in the spirit of the teaching. Hi 
first effort was to find some one to inaugurate a revolu 
tion, and he felt he had the right man in Mr, James 
Kennedy, and he was elected inspector, Jan., 1887. | 
have had several interviews with Mr. Kennedy and fin¢ 
he has a sound Scotch head, with a tendency towards 
metaphysics, full of sympathy with children. These 
make him a seeker of the natural methods of teaching 
in this new country. 

The first work undertaken by Inspector Kennedy was 
the introduction of the metheds and spirit of the kinder- 
garten into the primary grades. At first a majority of 
the teachers and the superintendent of schools opposed 
this change. The chang2 was made, however, and I 
judge the teachers now heartily endorse it, as well as the 
superintendent. To make this change the primary 
teachers needed special training ; this became the work 
of Mrs. Mary E. Arnold, aleading kindergartner on this 
coast, who gave her time and services gratuitously. To 
the efforts of this earnest and skillful woman is due the 
success that has been achieved in this movement. 

The kindergarten work and methods was introduced 
because the feeling was that ‘‘ text-book education” has 
done its best and failed ; that a training of the power, 
of the child by ‘‘ doing,” is absolutely essential to a1eal 
education. It is expected to change the old subjective 
methods to better, more natural objective methods, I 
think I can say that the majority of the principals and 
teachers are in hearty sympathy with the objective 





industrial methods that have been adopted ; at all event® 


there isa spirit of inquiry abroad here, The SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and the InstiTuTE, I find, are held in high 
esteem and are credited with diffusing sound as well as 
progressive views, and helping on the great movement 
that is setting in all over the land. 

The teachers will give a warm welcome to their 
brothers and sisters from the Atlantic Coast. Friends of 
education at the East, this will be an opportunity never 
again afforded you probably; first, the low rates cf 
travel, $60 from the Missouri River over and back ; 
second the hospitality (to the ladies, open houses). And 
I can say that California hospitality is a great thing. 
Then the excursions ! 


San Francisco. A. M. K. 


THe Hon. CHarues M. Strauss, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Arizona Territory, is now in the 
East on business connected with the school lands in his 
territory. He is an able and energetic man. 








Partigs for California next summer are now forming. 
Those in this region who think of going would do well 
to communicate with this office. Special information 
will be given them. The fare, $92.50, is lower than will 
be offered again for many years, if ever. 


A LAW THAT DOES NOT WORE. 


Such is the Compulsory Education Act of this state. 
It was a basty piece of legislation. Now sweep it into 
oblivion and begin again. Supt. Draper says that ‘‘ the 
penalties provided in it go against the children ; that 
attendance is required for only fourteen weeks in a 
year ; that the law does not require communities to act 
in the matter, nor does it provide any adequate school 
facilities for the accommodation of delinquents brought 
in.” These items in the count are bad enough to kill it. 
Above all things else educational legislation should be 
most carefully prepared. We have lost vears of time, 
and much more than years of invaluable teaching by 
foolish educational legislation—or rather, we should say, 
for want of it, Now let usdo better at once. No time 
should be lost. Children are yearly passing beyond our 
grasp. We must get at them. 








LET US HELP THEM. 





So much suffering and death has been reported among 
teachers and pupils ia Nebraska in the late storm, that 
prominent pers have advocated public 
contributions to heroic teachers, and to aid those who 
have been crippled through losing limbs by freezing. 
To secure accurate data, the State Superintendent re- 
cently issued a circular calling on all county superin- 
tendents to forward at once names of teachers and pupi's 
who perished in the syorm, those who have since red 
from effects of exposure, and the names of teachers 
who performed heroic actions in saving the lives of 


entire controlof the educational work of the department. | their 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





PROBABLY some of our readers think that 
te space occupied in the JOURNAL, with the 
morts of edncational meetings is wasted. 
Sch is by no means the case. How can we 
él what is going on in the educational world, 
aless we hear from all partsof it? The 
sxachers who sit down in their little school- 
ooms with no care as to what other school- 
ooms are doing are selfish recluses. We are 
sitizens of the world, if we are worthy of be- 
ing citizens atall. We fill about four of the 
JOURNALS during the year with reports of 
educational gatherings, and we consider that 
the record of subjects discussed would alone 
pay for the trouble and expense connected 
with publishing them. 





“TALK about spelling,” said Judge Nott, of at 
Albany the other day, “‘here is a return by (i \ 
judgment with a big G—jod and Gudment. / ©  / 
I could not understand what he was driving ‘ \\ / 
at, at first.” Judge Nott, was almost as 
puzzled, but not quite as mad, as another | 
jujge known to be somewhat addicted to 
liquor, vho received a letter commencing “ honorable 


jug.” 


\ 
a justice which spells God with a little j and AW * 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the fund needed for the 
** Child-Widow’s Home,” which the Pundita Ramabai is 
trying to collect has been earned by the sale of her book 
“The High-Caste Hindu Woman” The Pandita Rama- 
bai has her headquarters at 1400 North 21st Street, Phila- 
delpbia. 





Pror. Gro. LITTLt is engaged for lectures through 
the West during the month of February. He expects to 
return about the first of March. 





WE ure glad to be able, through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Louisa P. Hopkins, Supervisor of Boston schools, to give 
uur readers an abstract of her scholarly address before 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. Her subject 
must be of universal interest to teachers, and she voices 
the belief of many educational thinkers in her skillful 
handling of it. 

A CORRECTION must be made in the sketch of Superin- 
tendent Newell, of Maryland, which appeared in our is- 
sue of Jan. 21. He was professor of mathematics in 
Madison College, Fayette Co., Pa.; not, as was printed, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Dr. Nortsrop, the apostle of Village Improvement, 
goes to California in February for a lecture trip. He 
was invited there long ago, but has hitherto been wholly 
occupied in the states this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
California is now an inviting field for this important 
work, with the present unprecedented migration thither 
from the Atlantic and Central states, with her booming 
towns and cities, ambitious to become winter resorts. 
We believe Mr. Northrup’s visit will be of great service 
to the state, especially to the towns and cities that follow 
his leading and share his devoiion. How to secure the 
best :anitary and esthetic condi ions for their growth 
and prosperity is to-day the urgent question with these 
wide-awake and progressive communities. 





Mr. JacoB GraPt, Jr., first as:istant in Male Grammar 
School, No. 8, Baltimore, went from the primary school 
to the college in the public schools of Baltimore, 
graduating in 1878 from Baltimore City College. He 
afterward studied the Semitic Language at the Johns 
Hopkins University, and received the degree of A. B. 
(extra ordinem) at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
He wrote an article on ‘“‘Chaldic Targums” which was 
published in Boston, January, 1886. For nearlysix years 
he has been a teacher in the schools of Baltimore. His 
teaching is successful and natural, and he wins and 
retains the respect of those under him. 





Many schools in Canada arecursed with over pressure, 
and many other schools in Great Britian and Australia, 
by payment by results. This last is an educational 
poanes with which our public school system is not 


A WILL of an old gentleman was contested on the 
ground that he was of unsound mind when he executed 
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HON. DAVID L. KIEHLE. 

David Litchard Kiehle, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Minnesota, was born in Dansville, Liv- 
ington county, New York, on the 7th of February, 
1837. His paternal great-grandfather came from Ger- 
many, and settled in Pennsylvania, and his grandfather 
was a short time in the Continental army. 

Prof. Kiehle spent his youth in the graded schools 
of Dansville ; began to teach at sixteen years of age, 
attended the State Normal School at Albany, and grad- 
uated in 1856; taught three years in the Canandaigua 
Academy, entered the junior class of Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York, in 1859, and graduated in 1861, one 
of the “‘ honor” members of the class. While in col- 
lege, in addition to the classical course, he connected 
himself with the laboratory and took a special course in 
chemistry. 

Prof. Kiehle taught in the graded school in Monroe, 
Michigan, under the principalship of A. M. Kellogg, 
then took a full course of studies in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary ; was graduated in 1865, and ordained to 
the Presbyterian misistry. While preparing for this 
work, he taught in the Polytechnic and Collegiate In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, in all, nearly three years. 

In 1865 he went to Minnesota, organized a Presbyter- 
ian church at Preston, Fillmore county, became its pas- 
tor, and remained there ten years. During the last six 
of those years he was county superintendent of schools, 
entering that work on account of poor health. By rid- 
ing on horseback from school to school, and from town 
to town, he gradually improved, and was able to fill the 
requirements of the office. The last three years that he 
was at Preston, he was one of the directors of the state 
Normal schocls ; in 1875, he was appointed by the board 
to take charge of the normal school atSt. Cloud. Hehas 
all the elements of a successful teacher, thorough 
scholarship, good organizing faculties and executive 
qualities, kindness of heart, yet firmness of purpose, 
and the happy faculty of encouraging students in their 
intellectual work, and making them self-reliant. While 
at St. Cloud, he had the warmest esteem of the commun- 
ity as well as the students. 

He was appointed in 1851, to fill the unexpired term 
of Hon. D. Burt, state superintendent of schools in 
Minnesota, and is now serving his fourth term, under 
three different administrations. 

He has extended the state institute work to every 
county in the state, with a permanent corps of instruc- 
tors, consisting of one conductor from each state nor- 
mal school, and one instructor at large. 

The law providing for state high schools was passed 
in 1880. Under it he formed the rules and regulations 
providing for examinations after the New York Regents’ 
plans. The certificates issued admit to the State Uni- 
versity. They are accepted at all colleges and normal 
schools of the state. 

He isa member of the Board of Regents, and secre- 
tary by election, member and secretary of the Normal 
Board, State High School Board and Board of Adminis- 
tration of Farmers’ Institutes. 

Prof. Kiehle’s specialties are mental science, school 
economy and Latin. The subject of education seems 

absorbing theme with him. His best 





the document in d te, this unsoundness bein ven 
from the fact that be bed declared that children could 


be brought up without whipping ! 


questions, ‘‘ What is modern education ; and how can 
it be made available and practical in the philosophy and 
theories of the day?” He is a very ‘‘hard student,” 
and a progressive man. 





A CONSTELLATION OF GOOD BOOKS.* 


The first of the number, “MISTAKES IN TEACHIXG,’’ by 
James L. Hughes, is a fam: us book. It bas been published 
in several different forms, and is here just as recently re- 
vised by the author. He divides his work into—Mistakes of. 
Aim—Mistakes in School Management—Mistakes in Disci- 
pline—Mistakes in Method—Mistakes in Moral Training. 
Under these heads there are ninety-six sub-heads, each one 
briefly treeted ; yet some topics are notso brief as might be 
inferred ; for example, under ‘‘ Details of School Mavage- 
ment,” there are eleven sub-heads discussed, and this one 
subject cccupies nearly siz pages. If any teacher wants a 
looking glass to look into, or a friend by his side continu- 
ally saying, ‘“‘ Don’t do that,’ or “ Do this way,” here he 
is; a wise friend, not a fault-finding, cranky, scolding 
friend, but a real, genial, kindly friend, suggesting, help- 
ing, encouraging, and going before, saying, ‘ Follow me.” 
It is just the book for a spare fifteen minutes. 

The edition here noticed is the only one authorized 
by Mr. Hughes. He has almost entirely re-written it, and 
added two important chapters on ‘‘ Mistakes in Aim,” and 
“Mistakes in Moral Education.” The type, printing and 
binding is in the usual tasteful manner of this firm’s pub- 
licatione. 

SECURING AND RETAINING THE ATTENTION, by Jas. L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, is a much more thorough treatise on 
this subject than the smaller one by Mr.Fitch. [t is intense- 
ly practical ; in fact, the directions are co clear and minute 
that the most inexperierced teacher can foliow every para- 
graph and go out and do likewise. There isn’t & mystical, 
muddy expression in the book. What could be more practical 
than “ Conditions of attention;”’ ‘‘ How toContro! a Class;’’ 
“Methods of Stimulating and Preserving the Desire for 
Knowledge?” Mr. Rughes has bad long and successful 
experience in his work in Toronto, and has embodied the 
best thinking of his life in these pages. 

Though published four or five years since, this little book 
has steadily increased in populerity. This new edition has 
been almost entirely re-written and largely added to by the 
author, and is the only authorized copyright edit‘on. The 
type and binding is plain but elegant. 

The demand of the day is for emal) bor ks on great sub- 
jects. There is much to be done just now, and little spare 
time todoitin. E. L. Kellogg & Co., recognizing these 
facts, have prepared this series of TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 

No. lis Mr. J. G. Fitch’s famous lecture on The Art of 
Questioning. Nothing better, in brief, has ever been writ- 
ten on this topic. {t covers the eubject in so masterly and 
yet so simple a manner as to carry conviction and delight. 
Some books are bard to read; this one reads itsclf. The 
bock is well edited. Thisis a great point. On every page 
the topics discussed are printed in black-faced type, in- 
dented. This renders the work of finding what is wanted 
very easy. At the close of the lecture there is an analysis 
of the whole argument. 

No. 2 of this series on The Art of Sccuring the Attention, 
is by the same author as No. 1, and almost, if not quite, as 
famous as it has been. It is edited with the same care, in 
the same manner, and could not be better adapted to the 
wauts of the inquiring, thinking, earnest teacher. Atten- 
tion—questioning ; what cou)d be more important? Here 
we have them both in a nut-shell. 

Then follows No. 3 On Stimulus in School, by Arthur 
Sidgwick. This logically follows the first two. Good ques- 
tioning produces attention, and this gives room for stimu- 
lus. The child must.be incited to study for himself, and 
this little manual tells how it can be obtained and applied 
It is in reality a short treatise on methods of wrousiny in 
terest, and hence of great value, especially since it is writ- 
ten by a man who knows by practical experience what he 
is talking about. 

Practical Work in the School-Hoom, by Miss Yonge, con- 
siders such questions as “ Punctuality ard regularity of 
teachers’ attendance,” ‘Natural classification of scholars,” 
“Habits,” “Prizes,” “Examinations,” ‘‘The use of books.” 
At the close is a list of books helpful in arousing thought 
in children, as well as to instruct and amuse them. It will 


*MISTAKES IN TEACHING. By James L. Hughes, Inspector of 
Schools, Toronto, Can. Cloth, 16mo. 119 pp. New York and 
Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 50 cents. 


SECURING AND RETAINING ATTENTION. By Jas. L. Hughes, In- 
spector of Schools, Toronto, Can., author of “ Mistakes ip 
Teaching.” Cloth, 16mo, 100 pp. New York and Chicago: EB. 
L. Kellogg & Co. 50 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL SERIES. Short, practical! essays for study by 
teachers. Edited by Amos M. Kellogg, From 21 to 64 pp. each 
Paper cover. 15 cents each. New York and Chicago: E. L 
Kellogg & Co, 


No.1, The Art of Questioning, by J. G. Fitch. No,2, Lie Ail of 
Securing the Attention. No. 3, Stimulus in School, by Arthur 





Sidgwick, No, 4. Practical Wo~+ in the Schovi-Room, by Miss 
Yonge, No. 5, Jmprovemean in the Art of Louching, by J. @ 


to be the one 
thoughts, his time, his energies, are devoted to the | Fitch. No, 6, Object Teaching, by Dr. Gladstone, Kagland, 
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be seen, at a glance, that the treatment of such topics by so 
distinguished a writer as Miss Yonge cannot fail of being 
valuable. 

Improvement in the Art of Teaching, is hy the distin- 
guished author of ‘Lectures on Teaching,” Mr. J. G. Fitch. 
This lecture was originally delivered to the training classes 
established in connection with the British Sunday School 
Union. In addition te lectures and works on education, he 
urges model lessons, and lessons under observation and 
criticism. The suggestions are of great value. The pam- 
phlet closes with hints on the “‘ Formation of a Training 
Class,” and a ‘‘ Course of Study for Teachers,” under nine 
heads, altogether making one of the most valuable books 
of this excellent series. 

No. 6 of this series on Object Teaching, is not a manual 
on this subject, but a discussion of the principles and prac- 
tice of this art. No expression has been so misused as 
“ object teaching,’’ and under no head have so many edu- 
cational sins been committed, since the revival ot good 
teaching began. Dr. Gladstone puts the whole subject on 
the right basis, and thoroughly illustrates his principles 
and arguments. As we advance in the practice of teach- 
ing, we are coming more and more to value such little 
manuals as this, where in brief, and with simple words, the 
great principles of the art of causing others to know are 
clearly expounded. 





THE EVOLUTION OF DODD. 


By Principat J. D. Bartiey, Bridgeport, Conn., 
High School. 

All your readers have read “ Evolution of Dodd,” 
published by the D. Lothrop Co., Boston. The title is 
enigmatical, and possibly misleading, but it stands for a 
capital example of what may well be called “applied 
pedagogy,” and gives some pointed lessons in that art in 
a@ most interesting way. 

Dodd is the short for Doddridge Watts Weaver, the 
wayward son of a Methodist minister, not eminently 
successful in his training, and the book gives specimens 
of the treatment the boy received at the hands of vari- 
ous teachers and the effect produced. Fortunately, Mr 
Charles Bright gets hold of him in the right way and 
evolves the good that wasin him. _ - 

The author is Mr. William Hawley Smith,.a Western 
man of force and originality, a keen observer, and able 
to put his thoughts ina way to enlist and hold the 
attention. There is not a dull or pointless paragraph ia 
the book, and parents, as well as teachers cannot fail to 
to learn many wholes me lessons in an art that taxes 
their patience and ingenuity. 





VOLAPUE. 


We were in error in saying that the American Philo- 
sogical Association has condemned ‘‘ Volapuk.” It was 
the American Philosophical Society instead, and an ex- 
change led us astray. But, however, this does not alter 
our opinion of this new compilation, for a language it is 
not. Languages grow slowly ; they need idioms and a 
literature. The invention of new words, expressing com- 
mon thoughts, is not a language. What shall be done 
with Shakespeare when Volapuk becomes universal? 
We will not moralize, but quote a little doggeréel by the 
Buffalo Courier : 

“Take a teaspoonful ‘of English, 
A modicum of Dutch, 
Of Italian just.a trifle, __ 
And of Geelic. not too much ; 
Some Russian and 
Add then unto the whole, 
“With just enough to flavor 


2. 


A pinch of Japanese, ... 
With just as much Ojibbeway 
And Turkish as you please; 
Now stir it gently, boil it well, 
And if you've decent luck, 
The ultimate residuum 

You'll find is Volap 





THE PROBLEM OF MANUAL EDUCATION. 


It would be a difficult task to prove a superiority in 
the education processes and results of the present age, 
over those of the Greeks and Romans more than two thou- 
sand years ago. The processes and results of these olden 
times are made manifest in the epics of Homer and 
Virgil, the oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero, and in 
the histories of Xenophon and Livy. These are living 
monuments of the culture of the times ‘that brought 
them forth, We owe much that we have and are to 
these nations. 

An eduéation in those olden tittés implied: phystoal, 


mental, and moral development, and abeut the only 
superiority that our system of education seems to have 
over these olden systems, is that 6f universality of edu- 
cation. This is bringing with it problems that sooner 
or later will demand solution. 

What the outcome would be, should our system of 
universal education prove that there is a point beyond 
which the masses cannot be educated without destroy- 
ing their willingness to do manual labor, we know not. 
We do not think that time has yet arrived, and until it 
does, the solution to the problem cannot be given. 

—J. W. PERRIN. 





THE END OF CIVILIZATION. 

The best civilization is that in which the greatest 
possible amount of time, and the best possible opportun- 
ities are allowed to each man for his self-development. 
We should, therefore, endeavor to make our civiliza- 
tion contain as much individualism and as little social- 
ism as possible. 

The ancient Grecian states of Attica and Sparta, 
furnish us two good examples. In Sparta, the individual 
was lost sight of, and the whole end of all their institu- 
tions, was to build up the state. Athens presents a 
marked contrast. Individualism was the dominent 
element in her civilization. There was no nobility ex- 
cept that of honest men. Nature’s noblemen; no 
monarch save him whose genius lifted him above his 
fellow-creatures. The effect of the two systems--the 
one socialistic, and the other individualistic, upon the 
national character, may be summed up in two senten- 
ces: ‘There was no Spartan sculptor, no Laconian 
painter, no Lacedzmonian poet.” ‘‘ From Athens on 
the contrary, came the world’s masterpieces in poetry, 
oratory, sculpture, and architecture.” 

It should be borne in mind that it is not stated that 
whare the socialistic element is strong, the civilization 


+} must be inferior, but where it is too strong in propor- 


tion to the individualistic element. In Germany the 
socialistic idea is strong, but it is equally true that in 
no other country in the world, is there so close and 
careful attention to the development of the individual, 
the education of the masses. The strength of both these 
elements gives to German civilization a peculiar rigor. 
TRUE! 

The great desideratum in civilization is the progress 
of the individual. —H. W. FLANNIGAN, 


LESSONS FROM THE EARLY PHILOSOPHERs. 





By E. L. BENEDICT, 
A few thoughts from the first five lectures given by Dr. Jerome 
Allen, in the new course in Pedagogy at the University of the 
City of New York. 


LYCURGUS OR THE SPARTAN EDUCATION. 
Notg.—The system established by Lycurgus illustrates the 
state education. 
Conditions and Influences. 


(a.) At the time of Lycurgus, Sparta was in a state of 
anarchy. The ruling class numbered far less than the 
subjected, and was in danger from without and within. 

(6.) Lycurgus had received some preparation for the 
task that devolved upon him by visits to Egypt and 
Asia Minor, where he had studied various forms of 
government. 

Aim. 

Lycurgus saw that if the Spartans were to hold their 
own they must become invincible soldiers. To make 
them such was the one object he kept steadily in view. 

Method. 

(a.) Only the healthy children were allowed tc live, and 
these were provided with the most hygienic diet, and sub- 
jected to the severest physical exercises and hardships in 
order that the soldiery might have bodies of iron. 

(0.) The boys were removed from their homes im 
order that no effeminate influences might counteract 
the warlike spirit. 

Punishment was dealt to those who yielded to fear or 
weakness in order to cultivate within them the habit of 
self-control. 

Emulation, ambition, and punishment were resorted to 
as stimulants in pushing the boys through their rigid 
curriculum. 

The training of the young was entrusted to the best 
among the old men. 

Results. 

(a. The Spartans became invincible warriors. They 
subdued their enemies and for a time, peace and pros- 
perity reigned. 





(0.) A most mean and narrow spirit eventually devel- 





oped itself among the Spartans. Their greed of gd 
was excessive, and their patriotism dwindled into utr 
selfishness, 

Application. 

(a.) The value of physica] exercises and hygienic v- 
ing is shown by the extraordinary physiques of the n- 
cient Spartans. 

(b.) The result of curtailing all refining influenes 
and of exciting the spirit of emulation is shown by te 
narrowness, greed, and selfishness which this cour 
established by Lycurgus finally produced among tb 
Spartans. 

SocraTEs. 

Norte.—Socrates illustrates the ethical education. 

‘onditions and Influences. 

Socrates appeared in Athens at a time when phil 
phers were ignorantly speculating about astronomy, an 
geometry, and making contradictory statements about 
physics, and thinking themselves very wise because they | 
couli talk glibly about all of these. 

Others seeing the failure of those speculators to find | 
any solid foundation on which to begin the structure of 
truth said there was no suchthing astruth. These were 
the Sophists who taught the art of disputation in such 
a way that one could prove rhetorically, that black was 
white or white black, or could ‘‘ make the worse appear 
the better reason.” 

Aim. 

Socrates saw the absurdities into which men were 
drifting. He believed that there was truth somewhere, 
but that it could not be discovered until men ceased to 
make affirmations about things of which they knew 
nothing, and found out how little they really knew. 
He therefore set himself the task of,— 

(a.) Examining the minds of those who thought they 
knew something, and showing them how ignorant they 
were, 

(b.) Awakening a spirit of self-examination. 

(c.) Turning men’s thoughts toward moral truths 
which he believed admitted of no question. 

Method. 

(a.) He examined men’s minds by a series of subtle 
questions. First, he obtained a definition. Second, he 
applied the definition to specific cases which led to an- 
swers inconsistent with the first. This showed that the 
definition, was either too wide, too narrow, or in some 
way defective and led to an amendment. Third, he 
applied the amended definition in the same way with the 
same result until the person questioned gave up in 
despair. 

(b.) The definitions sought for by Socrates were of 
things rather than names, a distinction which George 
Henry Lewes makes thus : “ In the definition of a name 
nothing more is implied than the meaning intended to 
be affixed ; in-the definition of a thing there is over and 
above this intended meaning the assertion of a corres- 
ponding fact which the definition describes.” 

(c.) In reasoning Socrates often employed the method 
of analogy, which sometimes led him into errors. 

Results. 

Socrates succeeded in gaining the end he sought, 
though he lost his life in so doing. Men began to see 
how little they knew and began to search for real know- 
ledge. They did come to see the importandée of moral 
truths, and the world has never since entirely lost sight 
of them. The direct result was most emphatically 
shown in the career of Plato who carried ethical philo- 
sophy to its greatest extreme. 

Application. 

The Socratic method of questioning is as applicable 
to-day as it was twenty-two hundred years ago. It 
keeps the child’s mind active wherea ‘no, you are 
wrong” to an incorrect answer encourages him to de- 
pend upon the teacher for correction. 

His method of teaching his pupils to define what they 
knew in clear, concise language can also be imitated by 
the teacher of to-day, not by having che definitions of a 
text-book committed to memory but by pruning and 
paring the child’s original statement until it expresses 
exactly what he means. 

XEAOPHON. 

Nore.—The system advocated by Xenophon is an illustration 
of aristocratic education. 

Condition and Influence. 

(a.) Xenophon was a pupil of Socrates and from him 
learned to place great importance on moral truths. 

(b.) He lived during a period of considerable military 
activity. in which he became engaged, deriving experi- 
ence in warfare, and coming in coutact with the despotic 
Persian government, 
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Aim. 
In writing his Cyropedia, which is his only work 
a an educational bearing, Xenophon sought to 


a. le) The advantages of a wise despotism, under such a 
er as he imagines Cyrus to be. 

b.) The kind of training which he thought necessary 
tproduce such a wise and just ruler. 

Method. 

{orm.—A distinction must be made between the method of 

ferates and that of Xenophon. The former employed his in 

tual practice. The latter wrote out his ideal method which 
msisted chiefly of physical exercises for the promotion of 
2alth, and some practice in applying the principles of justice. 
PLATO. 
Nore.—I)lustrates idealism in education. 
Conditions and Influences. 

(a.) From Socrates, Plato learned to look fer truth in 
ethics instead of physics; also to carefully examine 
every proposition before admitting its truth. 

(b.) From Euclid, (not the mathematician) with whom 
he remained for a time after the death of Socrates, Plato 
received a still greater impetus toward contemplations 
of goodness, virtue, wisdom, etc. 

Aim. 

(a) To carry on the search for truth in the direction 
followed by Socrates. 

(6.) To establish unassailable definitions of various 
abstract ideas. 

(c.) To imitate the life of the gods who he believed 
spent their time in contemplating truth, beauty. good- 
ness, etc., that he might fit himself to commune with 
them. 

(d.) To find he ‘‘one among the multiplicity,” the 
abstract idea corresponding to the concrete form. 

Method. 

Plato followed various methods. Sometimes he 
searched for truths, sometimus he expounded, and 
sometimes he made dogmatic declarations. 

Questions were employed, leading into investigations, 
not the dissecting questioas of Socrates, although 
searching and logical. Socrates asked his questions in 
order to reach a certain conclusion which he had in his 
own mind. Plato started with no conclusion in his 
mind and questioned out to see where his questions 
would lead him. 

Results. 

(a.) Great activity of thought. Plato formulated no 
system for the reason that his keen logic could detect 
the flaws in any system he attempted to build with such 
material as the existing state of science could furnish 
him, but he stimulated every mind with which he 
came in contact to research. He started fresh views 
and by the loftiness of his ideas impelled others to con- 
tinue the examination in the hope that they might be 
proved correct. 

(b.) Plato also introduced classification, breaking 
down an extensive genus into species and sub-species. 

Instead of satisfying the curiosity of pupils by giving 
them opinions ready molded, arouse questions in theiz 
minds which they will be impelled to answer. Although 
Plato did dogmatize, he also started lines of inquiry in 
directions in which he had no stable opinions to offer 
and this stimulated bis pupils to search for the answers. 


ARISTOTLE. 

Nore—Illustrates the inductive method in education. 
Conditions and Influences. 

(a.) An ample income, which gave him leisure and 
opportunity to visit Athens where Plato was in the 
height of his popularity. 

Nore.—Plato wa; absent when Aristotle reached the city, and 
for three years he studied assiduously to fit himself to enter the 
class when the great teacher should return. 

(b.) The teachings of Plato to whom he listened re- 
spectfully but with whom he was soon obliged to radi- 
cally differ. 

(c.) Residence at the court of Philip of Macedon as 
instructor of Alexander. 

(d.) Extended opportunity for travel, and the friend- 
ship of the Great Alexander, who is said to have sent 
him many specimens for his scientific investigations. 

Aim. ji 

(a.) To establish a scientific method of investigation. 

(b.) To reach principles which he said constituted the 
object of inquiry. -_. 

4¢.) First to understand facts, then to seek for their 
causes. : 

(@:) To reduce knowledge to a system, to make the 


Nors.—No need of such an attempt had been felt before. and 
he only dimly realized the necessity. 

(e.) To construct a science of reasoning, to inquire 
into the necessary forms of thought. (His predecessors 
had been inquiring into the origin and nature of know- 
ledge.) 

(d.) To trace the sources of error which he said was 
not in thoughts but in propositions. 


Method. 

(a.) Aristotle began his studies by investigating differ- 
ent realities and from the facts collected deduced gene- 
ral causes. (He said it was wiser to dissect the complex 
phenomena of nature than to resolve them into abstrac- 
tions.) 

(b.) He applied the syllogism by which he sought to 
find the attributes of certain classes, by comparing 
them with the general class to which they were recog- 
nized as belonging because of qualities that had been 
previously studied. 

Nore. —The syllogism is the pi 
generalization. 

Result. 

(a.) The institution of the science of logic. 

(b.) The observation and interrogation of nature by 
making experience the basis of all scienceand reason the 
architect. 

(Plato, by making reason the basis, led men to contem- 
plate ideas instead of facts.) 

(c.) The broadening of philosophy to embrace all topics 
of research. 

(d.) The origin of inductive philosophy. 

Notse.—The Aristotelians brought philosophy around again to 
the place from which Socrates had arrested it; but much had 
been accomplished during the round. First, the importance of 
Ethical philosophy was established. Second, a scientific method 
of investigation had been wrought out, ¢. ¢. critical examination, 
classification and analysis. 

Application. 

Pupils should’ be allowed to follow this same natural 
method in acquiring habits of study, 1st observation, 
2nd comparison, 8rd conclusion, and 4th verification 
the importance of which was not fully established until 
several centuries after Aristotle. 

Nore.—It is not necessary, after a certain stage, for pupils to 


depend solely upon their own observation of facts. They can 
after a while begin to avail themselves of the experience of others. 


ot HE SCHOOL- ROOM. | 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 
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SOME EXAMINATIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 





Notes taken during a morning spent with Assistant Superin- 
tendent Joues, of New York City, in his examination of primary 
classes. 


SrxTH GRADE. 


The children of this grade had learned to write num- 
bers up to ninety. Many of the numbers they had 
learned were written on the board out of their regular 
order. 

After a little preliminary talk, calculated to make 
the children feel happy and at ease, a row of boys were 
asked to stand, and each boy read the number to which 
the superintendent pointed. Among the numbers writ- 
ten was 07, which puzzled one little fellow, but his next 
neighbor read it right, and when asked why he called it 
seven said, ‘‘ Because the nought is on the left hand 
side.” 

‘** And what does nought mean?” asked the superin- 
tendent. 

‘* Nought means nothing,” was the reply. 

‘* Now let us see how well you can add,” said the super- 
intendent taking up the numeral frame. 

First he moved out two balls on the top wire, and one 
on the next below and the boys said very readily, 
‘“* Three.” 

Two more on the third wire were moved out under the 
three, and the boys said, “five,” and so they went on 
by twos to nine, but at thirteen they began to falter, and 
only a few were able to climb up to seventeen and nine- 
teen. Again they started with two and went along very 
nicely over the even numbers to the teens, where their 
difficulties again increased as they approached twenty, 
showing that their small minds were getting beyond 
their depths. Beginning with ten the superintendent 
Spat cme ae ce ee 





* Nine,” was the ready answer, 


Another was subtracted and then another until the 
whole row was moved across and the class came down 
to nothing with great alacrity. 


FirtH GRADE. 


This class had learned to read numbers up to nine 
hundred, and among the combinations put on the board 
to test their powers of perception were 001, 060, 006, 608, 
901. 

But the girls had been drilled on these and were not 
to be caught by noughts at the left. 

Then followed a little mental arithmetic, something 
like this : 

‘‘ Three cents and two cents are how many?” “ Five 
cents.” ‘And two more?” ‘*Seven.”- ‘‘ And three 
more?” “Ten.” “ And four more?” etc., up to twenty- 
five. 

‘‘ What do we call twenty-five cents? this little girl.” 
** A quarter of a dollar.” 

‘* Suppose your mother sends you out to buy something 
and gives you a quarter, and you spend three eents; how 
many will you have left?” 

** Twenty-two cents.” 

‘* And suppose you spend three more out of that, how 
many will you have left?” 

‘* Nineteen.” 

**If yoy spend two more?” 

‘“* Seventeen.” 

** And two more?” 

“* Fifteen.” 

** And three more?” etc., down to two. 

** And now suppose, having two cents left, you go out 
and spend three, how many will you have left?” 

This was too much for the bright little girls. They all 
said, ‘‘none,” and had to be told that if they had only 
two cents they couldn’t spend three. 

‘Now tell me how much two apples at two cents 
apiece will cost?” 

‘** Four cents.” 

‘* How much will five apples cost at one cent apiece ?’ 
‘* At two cents apiece?” ‘“ Bought six apples at two 
cents apiece, how much did I pay?” 


SECOND GRADE. 


(Skipping the intervening grades Supt. Jones went to 
the second grade, next to the highest in the primary.) 
The girls here had learned to multiply with one figure, 
and were beginning to work with two. The superin- 
tendent gave them the following examples in written 
arithmetic : 

1. Suppose a man buys 7,569 barrels of flour and pays 
$9.00 per barrel, how much does he pay? 

2. Suppose a man has money in two banks, in one he 
has $49,298, and in the other $78,307, how much more 
has he in one than in the other: 

Nors —Superintendent Jones frequently “ catches" a class by 
giving the larger number after the smaller, but this class was not 
to be caught that way. 

8. A man bought a house for $27,060, furniture for 
$4,709, a stable for $15,875, horses for $1,060, and a car- 
riage for $1,897, how much did all cost? 

The teacher was then requested to hear them in the 
multiplication table, which she did, asking, ‘‘ How much 
are three eights, six nines, seven threes?” etc. 


First GRADE. 
Two classes in the first grade’ were examined, one of 
boys and one of girls. 
The girls were tested with the following : 


1. A man has $78,096 which he is going to divide 
among twenty-five girls. How much will each girl get? 
Every girl got the answer. 

2. I want to divide four apples among a number of 
boys, giving a quarter to each boy. How many boys 
must there be to receive the apples after taking one 
quarter away ?” 

On this the girls failed. Having all they could do to 
take care of the sixteen quarters they forgot about the 
one that was withdrawn and answered “ sixteen,” in- 
stead of fifteen. 

8. A lady gave her little girl a party and bought a 
gallon of ive cream to treat them with. How many 
little girls must there have been to eat up the cream if 
each girl ate a gill ?* 

The teacher was then asked to give the class a couple 
of examples and she gave the following : 

*A problem which Supt. Jones used to give last year, was as 
follows : 

“A man had three cats which were fond of catching rats. The 
first could catch as many rats as it had eyes and feet; the second 
as many as it had eyes, ears, and feet, and the third three times 


eeennm 4i4 both of tbe others, bow many did the third one 
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1.. Bought 706 tons of coal and paid 590 centsaton;| C.—It is a large stream of water. what do you infer that water can become? A sl 

how much did the coal cost ? T.—What does this water do? Note that, Write a story of a brook, whose water vs 
2. Bought } gallon vinegar at 5 cents per pint; how; C.—It flows, first liquid, then solid. Be ready to teil me to-mormy 


much did it cost? 

The boys of the same grade were given the following : 

1, A man had one-half a dollar and one dime; how 
many oranges could he buy if each orange cost one-half 
a dime ? 

2. A man worked all the month of February, and an- 
other man worked all the month of March. Each 
received a dollar a day ; how much more did one receive 
than the other? 

8. Two boys made snowballs and standing back to 
back threw them in oppositedirections. One boy threw 
his snowball seventy-five feet, the other threw his one 
hundred feet. How far would a boy have to walk from 
the time he picked up the first one until he picked up 
the second. 

All the classes mentioned were examined in spelling 
by their teachers and their writing, both on slates and in 
copy-books, was shown to the superintendent before the 
work in arithmetic began. 





HOW TO STUDY TREES. 





1. Tree as a whole—form, method of branching, and 
size. 

2. Distinguishing characteristics—bark, buds, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, 

8, Distinction between kinds—as red, black, and white 
oak, 

4, Uses of different parts of tree. 

5. Adaptation of different kinds to certain uses, 
because some woods are easily split, bent, etc. 

6. Geographical distribution. 

7. Historical incidents—Mention the Charter Oak, and 
famous Liberty Elm. ; 

8. Age in connection with size. 

9. Literature and mythology. 

Try the above outline, I am sure you will be pleased. 
It will awaken a deep interest on the part of your 
pupils. Mary F. More. 





PLAN FOR STUDY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


1. Position. 
2. Form and size. 
8. Boundaries. 
{ Oceans, 
4. Coast, , Gulfs and other indentations, 
Pevinsulas and capes, 
General description, 
5. Surface. ; Mountains, pla'eaus, valleys, and plains, 
Inland waters, rivers, and lakes, 
( Number of rivers, 
6. Soil. ; Mountains, 
1 Kinds of earth. 
Latitude, 
A. titude, 
%. Climate. < Soil, 
Mountains, 
Winds, etc. 
| Antanas + 
. egetable life 
€ Productions.) niseral fife, 
Manufacture, 
\ Agriculture, 
9. Occupations. ; Mining, 
1 Lumbering, etc., etc. 
10. Political divisions and cities. 
11. Historical connections. 
12, Map drawing. 





LESSON ON A RIVER. 





MatTerR.—A large stream of water flowing through 
the land is a river. 

Teacher.—To-morrow I’m going out in the country to 
a picnic. We will take the street cars at this building 
for Water street, where uur friends will meet us with a 
carriage. Over what will we croes just before mecting 
our friends? 

Chi'dren.—The river. 

T.—What isariver? (Children cannot tell.) 

After the hard rain yesterday, what did you notice in 
the streets and gutters ? 

C.--Many streams of water. 

T.—Tell me something about the size of the streams 
you saw. 

C.--They were all small streams, : 

T.--When many small streams come together, what 
can you tell about the size of the stream which they 
form? 





T.-—Where does this water flow, thinking of the land? 

C.—It flows through the land. 

T.—Writes on the board, “‘ A Jarge stream of water 
flowing through the land is a river.” 

Mary may read what I have written—similar of other 
pupils, The teacher now shows pupils the river she has 
represented in sand, and presents pictures of rivers. 

If time permits, allow several pupils to make rivers on 
the molding-board, then give a word-picture to deepen 
the lesson taught. 

T.—Once a gentleman was traveling in a distant land, 
far from any home. He became very thirsty, because 
he could find no water. After several days, when 
**foot-sore, weary, and worn,” he spied something in 
the distance which sparkled and looked silvery as the 
sun shone upon it. He bastened forward, and was very 
happy to find a large quantity of cool, fresh water. 
The water was flowing rapidly through the land, and 
the gentleman said, ‘This is a very rapid stream, but 
yonder is a good boat, and in it I will cross.” 

Now, who can tell me what the traveler crossed ? 

C.—He crossed a river. Mary F. More. 





FOR THE COMPOSITION CLASS. 


A ProoF-READER’S DREAM, 


On his homeward way be saw a sign : 

‘“‘Whatdo youthink? Ill shave you for nothing and 
give you a drink.” 

In he went and the barber shaved him. The opera- 
tion over, he aroseand prepared to go, but lingered near 
the door. The barber followed him and lingered too, 
and each Jooked half doubtingly, all-wistfully at the 
other. At last the customer spoke and said : 

‘¢Tam waiting.” 

* Aud lam waiting too,” said the barber. ‘“‘What are 
you waiting fort” 

“For the drink,” sighed the customer in a do-hope- 
I’m-not- going-to-miss-it tone of voice. 

“I furnith nothing of that sort,” said the barber, ‘I 
am waiting for my fee.” 

‘*But your sign reads——” began the customer, in 
confusion. 

‘“*Come outside and I will show you how my sign 
reads!” exclaimed the angry barber, and dragged the 
luckless proof-reader to the street. He looked up and 
read : 

‘¢ What ! do you think I'll shave you for nothing, and 
give youa drink?” 

In the perplexity and disappointment of the moment, 
the proof-reader awoke and forgot to pay the barber. 

(Tke barber’s sign was found in an old English paper, 
and is here turned to account for the teacher of punctua- 
tion ) E, E. K. 





WATER—LIQUID AND SOLID. 





MATERIALS.—A glass of water, and a piece of ice. 

Put the ice into the water, and while it is melting talk 
of theqalities of both, 
* What was in the glass first? Water. How did the 
water get into the glass? You poured it in. Then 
water can be poured. What does it do when it is 
poured? It runs. It flows. When it is not poured, 
does it flow? It flows in brooks and rivers. That which 
flows we calla liquid. Write in your note-book that 
water isalijuid. Name some other liquids? Milk, vine- 
gar, wine, etc. Whatisits color? Ithas nocolor. We 
will say it is colorless. Write in your note-books this fact 
about water. What happened when I put the ice in? 
The water roze in the glass. What made it rise? It had 
to make room for the ice. Could we pourice? Do brooks 
flow when there is ice in them? I will take another 
glass of water and hold my hand behind it. Can you 
see my hand? What does thatshow? Water is trans- 
parent, that is, it can be seenthrough. I will write the 
word and you may note that fact in your books. Has 
water any taste? No. Has it any odor? No. Then 
we have two more of the qualities of water. (Words 
tasteless and odorless written on board, class note 
facts.) 

What bas become of the ice in the glass? It has 
melted, What is it now? It is water, What was it 
before it became ice? Water. Notice this other piece. 
of ice. Can 1 pour it? CanI press it into any other 
shape? Why not? Because it is hard. We will say 
that it is solid, which means the same thing. Now 


the names of some other substances which are sopr- 
times liquid and sometimes solid. 





A LESSON IN COURTESY. 





Teacher.—This morning as I was walking to schooa 
boy ran violently against me ; then, without stoppinat 
alJ, he recovered his bulance, and went off at his fornr 
pace. What would you conclude about such a boy? 

Pupils.—He was rude. He was impolite. 

T.—What would some of my boys bave dore und: 
the circumstances?. What should they do? 

P.-—-They should say, ‘‘ Excuse me.” They might as) 
if you were hurt. 

T.—I think the very nicest thing that the boy could 
have done was to say, ‘‘ Excuse me, Miss R..” at the 
same time lifting his hat. I hcpenone of my boys could 
ever be so rude. 

Tell other incidents which will bring out points in 
courtesy, and get the childien’s testimony each time as 
to the right thing to do. 

Make a epecial lesson of school-room courtesy, touch- 


ing between the teacher and class, being noisy when 
otbers are studying, manner of asking for favors, and 
readiness to give help to those needing it. 

Dwell on the point that true courtesy is natural, not 
artificial, and so must spring from a kind heart. 





STUDY OF LONGFEILLOW'S *‘ THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR.” 





MAIN OBJECT.—To train the observation, imagination, 
and literary taste of the class, 

INCIDENTALLY.—T9 furnish a reading lesson. 

Stanza 1.—What time is here spoken of? (Call for 
descriptions of nature at twilight.) Why is it called the 
**Children’s Hour? Tell what you think is done at this 
hour. Do you think Mr. Longfollow wasa good father? 
Why? 

Stanza 2.—Do you see the father sitting in his study? 
He knows it is the children’s hour. (He is evidently 
listening and watching for them.) 

Stanza 8.—Give the children’s names. What does 
** Allegra” mean? (It comes from the Italian allegro, 
which means “‘ mirth.’) Is Allegra well named? What 
adjective makes you think so? Can you see how these 
children look? What words in the piece give you your 
ideas of their appearance? 

Stanza 5.—What figure of speech in this verse? 
Meaning of “raid.” What was the ‘‘castle wall?” 

Stanz1 6.—Meaning of turret? Do the children love 
their father? What in stanza 7 makes you think so? 
Who was the Bishop of Bingen? (Tell the story of the 
selfish old bishop who, in a famine, locked his grain in 
a tower on the Rhine, but who was punished for it by 
being devoured, while hiding there, by mice who were 
attracted by the grain. Draw moral about selfishness.) 

Stanza 8.—Explain “ banditti,” and ‘‘ old moustache.’ 

Stanzas 9 and 1(.--Note continuance of metaphor. 
What is a fortress? a dungeon? a round tower? Why 
‘forever andaday?”’ Whatis meant by the last two 
verses in the piece? Did he love his children ? 

Have the poem written and left on the board for some 
time, directing the class to copy it. Have it memorized, 
stanza by stanza, until all know it. 


LESSON ON A CIGARETTE. 








MATERIAL.—Cheap tobacco or old cigar stumps. 

PricE.—Very cheap, so that the poorest can buy 
them, 

CoxsUMERS,—Usually boys, who (if they must smoke) 
ought to use something less strong than the nicotine 
concentrated in old cigar stumps. 

EFFECTS : Ss 

1. Sickness.—Cigarettes, like all forms of tobacco, cause 
sickness when they are first used. This proves the pres- 
ence of a poison. Dio Lewis says that if a boy who has 
never used tobacco, chew a small bit of it, not swallow- 
ing the juice, but spitting it all out, he will soon b2 in 
an apparently lifeless condition. He adds: “Go to the 
drug store; begin at the upper shelves and take down 
every bottls, Then open every drawer, and you cynnot 
find a single poison (except some very rare one) which, 
taken into the mouth of that ten-ycar-old boy, and not 





swallowed, will produce such deadly effects.” 


ing on the way of leaving and entering the room, pass- | 
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2. Thirst.—The saliva is dried, and a desire for liquids 
is created, too often causing a resors to liquors. 

8. Uncleanliness.—No person who uses tobacco can 
have as clean a mouth as cne who does not use it. 

4, Selfishness.—A bOY who smokes often becomes 
regardless of others’ like or dislike of tobacco. 





SOPPLEMENTARY READI\G LESSONS FOR THE 
LITTLE FCLES. 


By Wu. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


Norte.—The illus'rations are reduced, from tbose used in the 
we Reading Chart, by permission of A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. 


There is any amount of supplementary readiug for the 
elder pupils. The little folks, however, are sadly neg- 
lected. These lessons are intended as supplement to the 
READING CHART. When children have learred a vocab- 
ulary, nothing pleases them more than an cpportunity 
to use it. The writer, having seen class teachers write 
original stories with the words learned by the pupils 
from the chart, and having secn the delight with which 
the children read them, conceived the idea of writing a 
number of lessons, using the pictures and words of the 
chart. His vocabulary bas been quite limited; however, 
he has endeavored to write such stories as will be most 
interesting to the children, using many such expressions 
as he has often heard the children use in their play. 


LESSON I, 





NED AND HIS SHIP. 


O, Ned, she is a beauty! Where did you 
get her? 

Papa sent her to me.. I can make one 
like it. 

You can? Will you make me one and sel! 
it to me ? 

No, I will not sell you one. I will give it 
to you. 


O, boys, what a pretty ship. Is it yours, 
Ben ? 

No, it is Ned’s. Heis to make me one like 
it. Is he not good, May ? 

Yes, he is good to make you one. Did 
you make this one, Ned ? 

No, papa sent me this one. I can make 
one now. What have you there, May ? 

I have some flowers for mamma. 

Let me see them. I like flowers. 
a pretty one. 

Do you like it? I will give it to you. 
Ben may have this red one. 

O, thank you, May, you are a good girl. 

Thank vou, boys. 
must take the flowers to mamma. 

O, yes, we will have a good time. Come, 
Ben, now for some fun. See her swim! 

Ben and Ned had a good time for an hour. 
It was time for the boys to go home at ten 
o'clock. When Ned makes a ship for Ben 
they will play again. I like to see boys have 
a good time. 

When it snows Ben, May, and Ned play 
with asled. Ben and Ned, give May a ride. 
May’s sled has a bell onit. . Have ‘you asled ? 


This is 


Is it a pretty one? 





Have a good time. I/P 





LESSON II. 


Note.—After the children have read the lesson, have them tell 
what is a g000 picture for the stcry. Teacher draw the picture 


on the blackboard. 
THE BABY. 


We have a little girl in our house. She is 
my little sister. 

What is her name ? 

Her name is Eva May. 

What can your sister do ? 

O, she is very little. She is only a baby. 

Can the baby talk ? 

She can say ‘‘mamma.” 

Do you love your sister ? 

O, yes, and she loves me. 

What is your name, little girl ? 

My name is Nellie. I have adoll, and her 
name is May. 

Will you let me see your doll ? 

O, yes, here she is. This is my doll. 

What a pretty doll. May 1 have her ? 

O, no, I cannot give you this doll. She is 
my pet dollie. 





* 


A FLAG DRILL. 


SUITABLE FOR WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY. 


DIRECTIONS.—T welve pupils at least are necessary for the 
following drill,—twenty-four or thirty-six would 
add to its effectiveness. Skirts and waists of all 
should be white, paniers, bodice, end sash of one 
third of class red, one-third white, and one-third 
blue; all wear slippers, and stockings to matcb 
color of dress. Size of flags,8 by 12. Flag-staffs 
should be long and slender. Position of flag in 
marching—in front of right shoulder, Music, a 
lively march. 

Fig. 1. Enter half the class from one side ard 
half from the other, the leader on each side wear- 


ing red, the second ones white, the third blue, 
and so on. Those from opposite sidts meet at 


center of back part of stage, march forward in 
couples to front part, separate, and return to 
back of stage. Repeat. (Caution: turn square 
corners.) 

Fig. 2. Partners meet at back of stage (one line 
changes flags from right to left side); partners 
cross flags; merch to front; separate, return to 
back. Repeat. In repeating, march only to corners at the 
back of stage. instead of middie back. 

Fig. 3. March from corners to center of stage, turn and 
march to front corners. Repeat. 

Fig. 4. Return to back part of stage, march forward in 
four lines, moving iz wavy lines. Repeat. 

Fig. 5. Each line form in trios, red, white, and blue, 
cross fleg, turn twice in a circle. Reverse, holding flags 
in left hands. 

Fig. 6. Four lines advance, form a sing’e line: line No. 1 
at the left leading, marches until the front left hand cor- 
ner is reached ; line No. 2 halts at front right hand corner ; 
line No. 3 back right hand corner; line No. 4 back left 
hand corner. All march towards center, the four lines 
forming the diagonals of a square ; keep perfectly straight 
lines; march around the center, preserving this order. 
Reverse, face, and march in opposite direction. 

Fig. 7. Lines 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 exchange places, pass- 
ing each other in center of stage. Line No. 1 marches 
across front of stage to left hand corner, where line No. 2 
falls into line ; at back left hand corner, line No. 3 falis into 
line ; at back right hand corner, line No. 4. March in sin- 
gle file around the stage, form in four lines, partners facing 
each other. 

Fig. 8. Partners march toward each other, meet, touch 
tops of flags, forming an arch, turn as if to pass under arch 
formed, return to places. Repeat. 

Fig. 9. Lines march, cros3 over. Nos. 1 and 4 meet in 
cexter of stage, touch tops of flags, return to places. Lines 
2 and 8 meet in same manner. Lines cross again, 1 and 4 
meet, then 2 and 8; the last time 2 and 3 remain in their 
laces. 

Fig. 10. Raise flags. Lines 1 and 2, and 3and 4 march 
in circles towards the right. Reverse. 

Fig. 11. The following is a figure from the Virginia Reel. 
Have lines, and pupils in each ine, a3 far apart as possible. 
Leaders in each set meet, cross flage, swing, or ra'her 
march, once anda half around; each leader then crosses 
flage, with the second one on opposite side, swings, then 
crosses flags with partner, swiags, and so on uniil the 
leaders have crossed flags with every one in the line. To 
make it still more effec:ive, after the leaders have reached 
the third ones in the I'nes, let the second ones, standing now 
at the head, march in the same way. Then the third ones 
follow, and so on, until all tne flags are in motion. 

Fig. 12. Leading couples march outside of lines, others 
follow ; return to places, all arch flage. 

Fig. 13. Leaders in both sets march through under ar, 

® ; 





meet at back part of st»ge, advance y= abreast; others 
follow in same order. Thus four red ones will march to 
the front, then four white, then four blue. This entire set 
(12) pass to the right, the nex. cet pass to the left. The 
two meet at back, and march forward eight abreast ; halt, 
and separate so that the three colors may be seen. 

Music changes to a succession of chords. The striking of 
a rew chord is the signal for a change of attitude. 

Chord 1, All hold flags in front of right sboulder. 

Chord 2. Change to left. 

Chord 3. Change back to right. 

Chord 4, Hold flag: as if taking aim. 

Chord 5, Fire—a quick movement forward of flage. 

Chord 6, Fiags in first position. 

Chord 7. Caarge—a sudden rush forward, body bent, 
flags held like bayonets. 

Chords 8, 9, 10. Retreat. Take thres steps back slowly, 
flags held in same position as in No. 7. 

Chord 11. Repeat 7, 

Chords 12, 13, 14, Repeat 8, 9, 10. 

Chord 15. Surrender. Lay down flags. 

Chord 16, Recovery. Pick up figs quickly. 

Chord 17. V.ctory. Wave joyously. 

Chord 18. Hold in front of right shoulder, 

Mus'c—a march. 

All march in single file, arranged in the order red, white, 
blue. Leader march to center of staze, halt, two others 
stop behind her; then three behind these two, then four, 
and so on until the entire class is arranged in the form of a 
triangle. Ajl sing “ The Flag.’’ As the chorus is sung all 
wave flags. 

NOoTE.—By having the flagstaffs long, the movements of 
the wand exercise may be used in the flag drill with good 
effect. 
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WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1732-1888. 
Sony.—‘* America,” 


Essay.—(five minutes long.) ‘‘The childhood and 


youth of Washington.” 

Quotutions.—Have recitations of a number of Wash- 
ington’s ‘‘ Rules of Behavior,”’ prefaced by an allusion 
to where they were noted down, and what their effect 
is supposed to have been upon him. 

Anecdotes.—Several brief anecdotes of Washington, 
related by pupils. 

Song.—“‘Star Spangled Banrer.” 

Reading.—Sketch (five m‘nutes) of Washington’s ex- 
perience in war, accompanied by an account read from 
some good history of en interesting event connected 
with it. 

*Recilations.—‘‘ The Battle of Tren'on,” anony- 
mous ; and “‘ Washington at Princeton,” by Miss C, F. 
Orne, from “‘ Poems of History,” compiled by Henry A. 
Ford, A.M. 

Song.—‘ Hail, Columbia!” 

Sketch.—‘*Washipgton as * esident.” 

Essay.—‘‘ The Characte. of Washington.” 

Impersonation of Colonial Characters.—(Pupils relate 
instances in the lives of Greere, Burgoyne, Patrick 
Ilenry, Jefferson, Lafayette, Hamilton and other con- 
temporaries of Washington representing themselves as 
the person of whom they speak. The others guess who 
they are.) 

Reading.—From Irving's “‘ Life of Washington.” 

Song.—‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” words by 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. 


*If acoers cannot be had ‘to this volume, aod the poems cennot 
be found elsewhr re, substitute any stirring patriotic pieces which 








are in.every reader, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The First National Bank of Auburn, N. Y., has been closed 
pending an investigation. The cashier and one other bank officer 
have fled to Canada. 

A bill was introduced in Congress directing the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to bring suits agaiost the Pacific railroads to recover amounts 
claimed to be due the government. 

Congress hes adopted a resolution authorizing an investigation 
of “trusts” and otber combinations, which are formed for the 
purpose of increasing the prices of the necessaries of life. 

Important ch ec ted with the government of the 
Catholic Church in the United States are contemplated. Boston 
will have a cardinal. 

A scheme is on foot for the construction of a bridge across the 
Hudson river from the northern part of New York to the Pal- 
isades. 

The bill under consideration in the New York legislature, mak- 
ing a second attendance at an unlawful! meeting punishable asa 
felony, has been favorably reported. 

Louise Michel was shot at and wounded in the head at an 
anarchist me*ting at Havre. 

David Wittmer, the last one of the three witnesses to the truth 
of the Book of Mormon, died a few days since at his home in 
Richmond, Mo. 

The French minister of agriculture has determined to modify 
considerably certain of the more stringent clauses of his decree 
as to sanitary inspection of fresh meat imperted from America, 
reprisals on the part of the United States being feared, which 
would injure their trade. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 








Rev. Jeremiah H. Good, founder and president of Heidelburg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio, and one of the lea¢ers of the German Re- 
formed Church in the West, cied at Cleveland, Obio, recently. 


Prof. Webster, the new president of Union College, is distin- 
guished for his scientific researches, and his collection of marine 
zoological specimens, gathered by himself on the Atlantic coast, 
is s9id to be one of the finest in the country. 

David Whitcomb. of Worcester, Mass., whose ill was probated 
recently, left $10,000 to Amberst College for a scholarship fund ; 
$14,000 to Carlton College, Northfield, Minn.; $5,000 to Doane Cl- 
lege, Nebraska ; $5,000 to the American College and Missionary 
Society. 

Tne death is announced of Bonamy Price, Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford University. He had filled the chair of politi- 
cal economy at Oxford for more than twenty years and wasa 
pillar of the free trate economists. 


President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, Ohio, is ninety years of 
age. 

The Chicago Tribune says that H. J. Furber, jr., a young man 
not yet twenty years of age, is preparing to found a university in 
the Western Venice, an1 will devote $1,000,000 to the enterprise. 

Dr. Hale and his son have about completed the d volume 
of their history of Franklin’s career in France. 

Chicago is preparing to erect in Linc»ln Park a monument to 
Linneeus similar to that recently erected in Stockholm. 


~ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


10WA. 


Supt. O. A. McFarland, of Chickasaw county, says that he 
granted very few third-class certificates last spring, and there are 
very few in force at the present time. This is as it should be. 
Teachers of real force and determination will not care to hold a 
third-class certificate more than one term, and if their prepara- 
tion has been at all thorough, they should be able to reach a 
second-class on the first trial. 


LOUISIANA. 


Mr. Henry E. Chambers, the newly-elected director for Louis- 
iana for the National Education Associetion, is one of the hard- 
est working young educators in the South. Heis principal of one 
of the best and largest grammar schools in New Orleans, editor 
of the Progressive Teacher, president of the New Orleans Teach- 
ers’ Association, and amid his manifold duties still finds time to 
deliver addresses to associations of his own and neighboring 
states, superintendents’ conventions, etc., and also to make valu. 
able contributions to school book literature. His School History 
of the United States was promptly and unanimously adopted by 
the state board of education for exclusive use in the public 
schools of his state. 

Hon. Fragklin Garrett, of Monroe, has brought into existence 
one of the best graded school systems to be found in the South. 
Such is the excellence of the Monroe schools, that teachers are 
retained with difficulty two consecutive sessions, they being in 
such demand in other parts of the state. 

The State Normal School, under the presidency of Dr. E. E. 
Sheib, is in a more prosperous condition than ever. 














MISSOURI. 

The winter term of the Marionville Collegiate Institute, Rev. 
J. J. Martin, president, opened Tues. Jan. 3. About ninety new 
members were enrolled. 

MICHIGAN. 

Prof. J. Montgomery, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
writes that the college fs prosperous this year under the adminis 
tration of the new president, Dr. Wilcox, of Oswego, N. Y. Five 
hundred dollars worth uf books have just been added to the 
library and about the same amount of apparatus to the science 
department. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Castle will dedicate their new high school building in the 
aftergooy of February 2]. There wil! be ap édugat{onal mass 














meeting at the Opera House in the evening to be addressed by 
Dr. H. 8. Jones, of Erie and others. 


TEXAS. 


Supts. Bickler and Hand, the new men at Galveston and Dallas, 
are giving the most perfect satisfaction. 

Tbe San Antonio schools have enrolied over 3,000 pupils. 

Gonzales will soon have a $10,000 stone school building. 
Principal H. M. [vy is doing excellent work. 

Judge Edward Y. Terral of Milam county has issued an elo- 
quent appeal to his people, exhorting them to show more in- 
terest in, and give more attention to educational matters. Let 
others do likewise. 

Abilene is so pressed for school room that she has to rent another 
building for the hieher grades. 

Supt. Pennybacker of Tyler, has purchased for his schools a 
handsome sciopticon with some 200 views on ancient and mod- 
ern history, physical geography, physiology and European 
scenery. The pupils are carried away with delight and appri- 
ciate the board’s generosity. 

Fort Worth employs a special teacher for penmanship. 

Since State Supt. Cooper has so materially raised the standard 
for certificates, there is a great scarcity of teachers in the rural 
districts. 

Tyler. State Correspondent. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER.~ 

Supt. Hogg, of Fort Worth, made a stirr'ne appeal for * Fed- 
eral Aid,” before the Colored Lone Star Fair Association. He 
said that the scholastic population is increasing much faster than 
the available fund. If the population keeps on increasing dur- 
ing the next ten years as it has in the past, and if the school term 
is made as long as required by law, it will require ten millions of 
dollars in the year 1897, t> support the public schools. 


VERMONT. 

H. M. Willard, A.M., principal of Vermont Academy at Saxton’s 
River, has just returned from a six months’ trip to Europe, 
whither he went for health and rest. 

Black River Academy at Ludlow is enjoying exceptional pros- 
perity under Geo. Sherman’s management as principal. 

The normal school at Randolph just held its examination. 
Under Edward Conant’s direction, this school is now furnishing 
the best of teachers. 

Tmportant results may be lo»ked for as the effect of the agita 
tion of the public school question all over the states. Some radi-- 
cal change js absolutely necessary, but should be introduced with 
circumspection. 


State Correxpo dent. B. H. ALLBEE. 


WISCONSIN. 

An important change bas been made in the courses of the State 
University concerning graduates of normal schools. The mod- 
ern, classical and general science courses are s% planned that 
graduates of the full course of normal schools can complete 
either of them in two years, Together with the course of peda- 
gogy now offered by the University, and this new srrangement, 
the normal schools and university are placed into closer sympathy 
than heretofore. 

F. 8. Chipman, of Terril, has been appointed county superin- 
tendent in place of Eugene Monroe, deceased. 

Principal A. P. Delaney, of the Columbuz high school, resigned 
his position on account of ill-health. Mr. W.J. Pollock has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 

An entertainment was recently given by the children of the 
Baraboo city schools, under the direction of Principal Brier, 
which netted $150 tor the benefit of the school library. 

Dr. H. Alien, county superintendent of Oconto county has re- 
signed his position and goes to Europe. 

Superintendent Thayer was elected delegate of the state asso- 
ciation, at the recent meeting, to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, at San Francisco. 

President W. D. Parker was presented with a gold-headed cane 
and mantel! clock, by the association as a token of gratitude for 
bis 25 years efficient service as railway clerk of the association. 

Tt was decided to holdthe summer meeting of the association at 
Eau Ciaire. 


St. Francis. State Correspondent. E, A. Beipa. 





MEETING OF ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COM- 
MISSIONERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
AT BINGHAMTON. 





The thirty-third annual meeting of the New York State Associ- 
ation of School Commissioners and Superintendents met at Bing- 
hamton January 18. An address of welcome was given by 
Supt. M. W. Scott, of the city, and responded to by Supt. A. Mc- 
Millan, of Utica. He said he usually read encyclopedias before he 
delivered an address, but Prof. E. H. Cook, of the Potsdam Nor- 
mal School, had been with him ever since Friday, and no man 
could read encyclopedias when he was present. 

Principal Chas. E. White, of. Franklin school, Syracuse, and 
president of the association, viewed the history of the association 
and made important suggestions along several lines of work. He 
spoke of the importance of local associations because they came 
nearest to the teachers. By this means the teachers would be 
active and progressive, and the efficiency of the commissioner’s 
supervision increased. The best teachers always attend such 
gatherings. The superintendents’ association includes all the 
commissioners in the state. It has formulated all the best school 
laws, and their suggestions recelve speedy recognition by the 
legislature. Success depends on unity of thonght and purpose. 

Through the efforts of this body, a greater amount of money is 
distributed among rural schools. The attendance of teachers at 
county institutes has been made compulsory. The uniform ex- 
amination bill was passed by the legislature, but received’ the 
Governor's veto. He strongly recommended thé township system 
—that the electors of each town elect a board of education, simi- 
lar to that of this city, which board should have control of 
schools and teachers. One or more reform schools should be 
established where children should be sent who ought not to go to 
2 Dae 9 Sam and for which no criminal stigma will 
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He thought that the school commissioner, occupying such a 
representative position, ought to be a model man in the commu- 
nity. Rightly or wrongly, he will impress teachers and scholars 

Mr. Cook said that before he granted a certificate of qualifica- 
tion to teach, he wanted to know about the teacher’s habits of 
cleanliness or uncleanliness. The school house should be clean. 
The scholars should be clean. The teachers should be clean. The 
atmosphere of a school-room is actually poisonous. None of us 
can work in vitiated air. Proper ventilation should be insisted 
upon. Commissioners should devote one day in each week to 
holding meetings. Get six or seven teachers together, talk over 
the work, and inspire them with a professional spirit. They 
should hold mass meetings, and inspire parents with a sense of 
their duties and responsibilities. Progress should be the keynote 
of his career-achievement. 

On the morning of the second day Commissioner Ezra B. 
Knapp, of Onondaga county, read a paper on 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


He said that the system of institute instruction had been greatly 
improved in the last few years, but that eighteen per cent. of the 
teachers do not avail themselves of the benefits. 

Asa remedy, he suggested first that commissioners should not 
grant licenses to teachers who do not attend the institutes; 
second, one week's additional pay should be given to teachers 
who are obliged to attend institutes during vacation, and third, 
an interesting and attractive program should be advertised, and 
a syllabus outlining the work and line of thought should be issued 
a year in advance. 

Educational interests require the attendance of teachers at the 
institutes. It would be a great benefit to have teachers of higher 
and lower grades classified into sections according to their work, 
and receive separate instructions ; also to have district instead of 
county institutes. 

Instructor 8S. H. Albro regretted that institute instructors did 
not know all the exact wants of the several schools. The school 
commissioners having the nearest acquaintance with the actual 
needs of their schools, should suggest to them the weak points 
discovered. He hoped that teachers who have vacations when 
institutes are being held will be given the same advantages as 
those whose schools are in session. The idea of dividing the 
teachers at institutes into classes for instruction is a good one. 
The district institute is superior in every respect to the county 
institute. 

Instructor 8. W. Maxson did not quite like the idea of paying 
teachers for a week’s service at institutes during their vacations. 
One of the strongest objections to this rule would be that the 
trustees could not be persuaded that they had value received. He 
was opposed to local talent in the institutes unless the discussion 
was general, or the participants had exceptional ability. The 
idea of two grades in institute work is good if it can be made 
practical. 

INSTITUTE WORK. 

Geo. T. Chamberlain, of Delaware County, thought that the 
policy of paying teachers was a good one, but favored the passage 
of alaw making the certificate depend upon attendance at the 
institutes. 

Commissioner Payne, of Oneida County, thought that institute 
instructors did their work nobly. He thought many com mission- 
ers were incompetent to do their work wisely and well. Very few 
commissioners are qualified to conduct or aid in the management 
of institutes. ‘ 

Com. Jared Sandford, of Westchester County, repelled the re- 
flection made upon the commissioners of the state. He thought 
that, as a rule, the one hundred and twelve men who filled these 
important positions were exceptionally competent men. He 
thought the county institute preferable to the district institute. 
Itis easier to interest a large audience than a small one, as a 
rule. 

Commissioner Thayer, of Yales County, thought it would be a 
sorry day for education when teachers came to demand pay for 
attending teachers’ institutes to fit them for their work. It is 
coming to be difficult to get men to vote for you without pay. 
This is a wrong policy- 

Prin. Charles Verrill, of Delaware County, thought the smaller 
district institutes in most sections of the state were most favar- 
able. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Metcalf, of Oswego, Prin. 
E. Bouton, of the New Paltz State Normal School, Commissioner 
Wiswell, of Tioga County, and Commissivner Haston of Chenango 
County. 

PURE AIR IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


C. W. Bardeen gave the following method of testing the air in 
the school-room. 

Three carbonic acid bottles in three sizes are furnished as tol- 
lows: 


No.3, 80z, showing 8 volumes of Carbonic acts in 1608 of ate. 
No. 2, 4 4-5 ot of 14 “ . 
No. 8 3 1-2 7 oo 20 .“ . oe 7 is 

A little slacked lime is shaken up with pure water, the lime is 
permitted to settle, and the water, now become lime-water, is 
drawn off witha siphon or carefully decanted into a well-stoppered 
bottle. This bottle of lime-water with the three empty carbon c 
acid bottles, is carried to the room in which the air is to be inves- 
tigated, the carbonic acid bottles are filled with pure water, and 
then emptied so as to drive out the air that was in them that they 
may be filled with the air of the room, and then 1-2 ounce of the 
lime-water is poured into the 8 ounce (No.3) bottle, and the bottle 
is shaken. 

If the lime-water remains clear, there are less thin 8 volumes 
in 10,000 of cirbénie acid gas; and the* air may be assumed to be 
tolerably pure. 

If the lime water becomes turbid there are at least 8 volumes 
of carbonic acid, and the second bottle (No. 2) should be used in 
the same manner. If the lime-water remains clear. then there are 
more than 8 and less than 14 volumes in 10,000. 

If the lime-water becomes turbid there are more than 14 parts 
of carbonic acid in 10,000, and immediate attention to ventilation 
should be paid. But first try the third bottle (No. 1) as before. 
If the lime-water remeing clear, there are more than 14 but Jess 
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than 30 parts. But if the lime-water becomes turbid there are at 
least 30 parts in 10,000 of carbonic acid, and the room. should be 
cleared and aired at once, 

A paper on 





was read by Commissioner J. L. Lusk, of Broome county, in 
which he reviewed the legislation of the past, and told of his de- 
sires for the future. It is no easy task to get bills passed by the 
legislature, and the legislature of last winter demonstrated what 
can be accomplished by an alert, active state superintendent of 
public instruction. But the state superintendent cannot do 
everything. He must have the moral support of the association 
and people, or else the laws will become dead letter laws. 

This paper was discussed by Commissi2ners Sandford, of West- 
chester; Frank W. Knapp, of Tompkins ; and Theodore L. Grout, 
who recommended it in the highest terms, and endorsed its sug- 
gestions. 

SUPT. DRAPER’S ADDRESS. 

Hon, A. 8. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of New York, addressed the commissioners on several im. 
portant subjects,—the alteration of school districts; the super- 
vision of schools; school expenses and appurtenances; the 
examination and licensing of teachers; the revocation of licenses; 
teachers’ institutes; reports; and general powers and duties, 
No é¢hange should be made, whiich will make a weak district 
weaker, or a strong one stronger. District boundaries should 
not be laid out so as to cross town or county lines, unless cireum- 
stances actually require it. 

School commissioners have larger supervising powers than city 
superintendents, and their work is more perplexing and difficult. 
Country schools are bad unless they have good efficient super- 
vision. The statutes say that it is the duty of the commissioner 
to visit and examine every school in his district each year as far 
as practicable. The law directs them to inquire into methods of 
teaching and management, and to advise and consult with the 
trustees. 

The condition of many country school houses is a shame and a 
disgrace. Some districts are poor and can’t provide costly build- 
ings, but they can exclude filth. The commissioner is given 
power by the statutes to correct these evils. If trustees refuse to 
act, they are liable to be removed from office, and suffer the pen- 
alty prescribed. A book on “School Architecture” is now being 
prepared by the state, which will materially aid the proper solu- 
tion of this question. 

A few commissioners have granted certificates without regard 
to law or people. This class is very small, however. Another 
class holds examinations with conscientious care, and maintain 
the dignity of the profession. Generally speaking, the day of 
indiscriminate licenses is passed. 

The law directs the commissioner to provide for a teachers’ 
institute in his county. It is a component part of education, 
Trustees are directed to close their schools and pay their teachers 
during their attendance at such meetings. The law is manda- 
tory, and the school must be closed, The commissioner must see 
that the law is enforced, and that the teacher attend the institute. 
The reports of the commissioners are very important, and are 
used in compilations for future appropriations. The general 
powers and duties of the commissioners are very broad and com- 
prehensive in their scope, and cannot be definitely enumerated. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Com. Jared Sandford,°f Westchester county, heartily endorsed 
most of the recommendations of Mr. Lusk’s paper. The condem- 
nation of unfit school buildings under the law of 1887 is working 
very well. The question of the uniform examination of teachers 
is one that will probably come up again this wiater in the legisla- 
ture. The Uniform Examination Bill, veteoed by the governor 
last winter, will hardly come up in the same form as last year. 

Com, Frank W. Knapp, of Tompkins county favored the 
better equipment of the schools in the country districts, and de- 
plored the present law relating to the apportionment of public 
money, as tending to weaken the schoolsin the rural districts. 
He thought the standard of questions required by the state de- 
partment for third grade certificates was much too low, but was 
calculated to do good, as tending in the right direction. 

I. H. Stout, institute instructor, said that the demands for new 
school legislation were often made without due consideration. 
We ehc uld deal liberally with the country schools, but we should 
algo deal justiy with the schools in the more populous sections of 
the state. There arc two classes of apportionment of sehool 
money.—the country, and the villages and the cities. The coun- 
try districts should be fostered, but not to the injury of the 
graded schools. The results of the veto by Gov. Hill of the 
Uniform Examination Bill was not an uomixed evil. Public 
sentiment will now be educated by the agitation and discussion 
it has produced, He favored strongly the monthly payment of 
teachers’ salaries. Further remarks were made by Supt. McMill- 
en, Of Utica, Theodore L. Grout, Com. of Otsego county and 
others. 

NOTES. 

Miss Ida L. Griffin, the only lady commissioner in the state, 
from Oswego county, was present, and took a lively interest in 
the proceedings. 

Commissioner W. H. Everett, of Jefferson county, who was to 
read a paper on “ Supervision of Country Schools,” was unable to 
be present, and its discussion was dispensed with. 


sor 
Prof. Albert 8. Bickmore, of New York City, gave the commis- 


sioners a lecture on “ A Voyage to the Spice Islands of the East 

Indies.” Prof. Bickmore spent several years among the spice 
islands, and rendered the lecture doubly interesting by illus- 
trations with the stereopticon. 

Commissioner J. L. Lusk, Broome, Superintendent Andrew Mc- | m 
Millan, Oneida, and Prof. E. H. Cook, St. Lawrence, were ap.] 
pair y heme arty Commissioners Jared Sand- 

: H. 8. Howard, Schuyler; 8. W. Maxson, Jef-| ability 
taste, oe ms: and L. H. Barnum, Steuben; J. I. 
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Nearly ove hundred new applications were submitted to the 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, at their last meeting, Jan. 
26. The present membership is now above 1,350. There are 
now five annuitants, four who receive six hundred a year, and 
one, four hundred and eighty. 


PEDAGOGY. 

A few very great and far-reaching questions arose in the 

“ Pedagogy " class last week at the University. One was,—What 
force has made the world what it is to-day? To answer this sat- 
isfactorily would be to point out unmistakably the work for 
teachers to do henceforth. 
Another question was,—What is the cause of the present inten- 
sity of thought and action? Whence comes it, and toward what 
is it tending? And has the teacher anything to do with it, or 
about it? 

Dr. Allen thinks that the early Puritans had a large amount of 
Stoicism in their make-up, and that Daniel Webster's “Sink or 
swim, survive or perish,” was typical of modern Stoicism. 

Again, the positiveness of the old Stoics led to skepticism, and 
so the extreme positiveness of the New England Puritans is 
resulting in skepticism. It is a natural reaction. The New Eng- 
land boy of a century ago never dared to ask his father for rea- 
sons. The thing was so, it had to ‘be so, because his father said 
so. Of the son it might be said, *‘ His was not to make reply, his 
was not to reason why.” Now is coming the reaction when 
young America manifests the utmost impatience toward all 
parental precepts and authority. 

The lesson for the teacher to draw from this is pretty evident, 
not to make too many dogmatic assertions to his pupils, but to 
place before them the materials for conclusions which they may 
draw for themselves. 


HAND TRAINING. 


On Friday the 20th, Supt. Calkins tookup the subject of the > hand 
in his lectures on sense training before the Industrial Education 
Association. 

He says that the hand, like the other organs, needs systematic 
training to give it accuracy and precision of movement. It is of 
more importance as a means of getting knowledge than we often 
imagine. We may learn much concerning an object by seeing, 
tasting, or smelling it, but we know more about it when we have 
felt it, handled it, and represented it. Not only this, but the 
mind is often unsatisfied with the sensations produced by the 
other organs, and appeals to the sense of touch as a test. This 
sense not only leads in getting knowledge, but also in using 
knowledge through the trained hand. 


SPEECH TRAINING. 


Speech is the vocal utterance of definite ideas by means of 
symbolic sounds. The training of the organs of utterance to 
definitely represent the symbolic sounds of language is speech 
training. It includes a training of the sense of hearing along with 
that of the vocal organs, and is an important means of education. 

The end in sounding the letters in words is to enable the pupils 
to perceive the sounds in every correctly pronounced word. 

E. L. Benepicr. 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTEN- 
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Tne following tribute to the eminent men who direct educa- 
tional affairs in this city was written for another paper; but it isso 
good we transter it to our columns: Our readers will be pleased 
to see these pen pictures : 

Anthony Griffin, the Jast of the superintenden's who was ap- 
pointed about a year ago, has already won the love of the entire 
body of teachers by his courteous treatment and gentlemanly 
ways. 

William Jones is the Second Assistant Superintendent of prim- 
ary schools, and for over thirty years his kindly face has been 
welcomed by hundreds of thousands of children. Mr. Jones is 
considered one of the best educators in the country. 


The First Assistant Superintendent of Primary Sch ools_is Nor- 
man A. Calkins, a man who may be described in the language of 
a primary principal as the beau ideal of a gentleman and a 
scholar. His face is at once expressive of kindness and decision. 

Assistant Superintendent John H. Fanning is a man of strong 
individuality. On the street he would be taken for a prosperous 
merchant. It would require but few minutes’ conversation with 
bim to form an idea of the energetic character which lies bidden 
beneath that calm and easy demeanor. 

Assistant Superintendent! Pau! Hoffman is a graduate of a 
German University, and was promoted to his present place 
about a dozen years ago. During that time he has been a most 
energetic worker. His special charges seem to be music, history, 
and geography, and he has almost revolutionized the methods ot 
teaching those subjects. His erect carriage and handsome black 
beard give him a decidedly military paar 

Assistant Su 





Thomas F. Harrison, First / ssistant Sugeettentons, | has al- 
with the ipublic schools eae ae To bim is d deo tn in great 
im) provements introdced into the teach- 

tng of be (reapect 


composition. The high estcem and the deep 
~~ which this scholarly gen is held by 
the teachers of BES FOEX, is iteelf a sufficient eulogy of his 


overt John Jasper is piece a living cuamele of the 
of public education. He uate of the public 
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»- | source of pleasure and improvement. 


LETTERS. 


MODEL CoUNTRY ScHOOL.—What may be considered a 
model country school ? E. H. 

Some educational writer has said, and with considerable 
truth, that the country teacher is an autocrat, limited only 
by custom, precedent, and text-books, and combining in 
himself,the functions of assistant principal, and superinten- 
dent. He has no printed manuals that he must follow with 
a cast-iron tenacity, for he is indeed a free moral agent with 
unbounded liberties accorded him, and great possibilities 
within his grasp. He may not have costly globes and 
finely colored maps; but that is of little moment. On 
every hand are better appliances; hills, valleys, brooks, 
ponds, farms, and houses. There may not be an extensive 
library in the school, but all around him is the open book 
of nature withits great variety of subject matter—science, 
poetry, history, and romance. ‘he school building, a very 
unpretentious structure, is shaded by a healthy growth of 
saplings, and here and there about the grounds are simply 
constructed,but pretty beds of flowers and shrube. Within. 
the walls are neatly decorated with tastily arranged groups 
of advertising cards ; appropriate mottoes made from gilt 
or colored paper, and clusters of Jried fruit, flowers, and 
leaves. The stove is frequently polished, and the room as 
clean and as evenly heated, and well ventilated as cit- 
cumstances will admit. The bleckboard work is neatly 
prepared, and carefully arranged ; pupils employed at in- 
telligent work, and the teacher always cheerful and hope- 
fal. I would consider this a model country school. 

Supt. WILL 8. MONROE. 





PROFANITY.—How may profanity be prevented among 
pupils ? J. F. ENGLER. 
Make it unpopular. Show that the habit of profanity is 
both useless and foolish ; that it is excessively offensive to 
people religiously inclined, and that it is base ingratitude 
toward his Maker. Make them to feel that no really good 
man or gentleman ever indulges in the habit, and cultivate 
a spirit of veneration and faith. 
Supt. WILL S. MONROE. 


QUESTIONS ON GRAMMAR AND DIScIPLINE.-—Is the posses- 
sive case of such nouns as Wells and Columbus pronounced 
a3 though it ended in es, as, Wellses Grammar ? 

Wellses Grammar, Burnes’s “Reader?, and Columbuses 
voyage are correct; but it would not be proper to say 
Nebuchadnezzares dream. 


What are some of the best methods of preventing whis- 
pering in a mixed school of 40 pupils ? A TEACHER. 

Keep your pupils so busy and interested, that they shall 
have no time for whispering. The price of good order in 
school is eternal vigilance on the part of the teacher, not to 
watch for wrong-doing, but to see that all have something 
todo and are doingit. The highest motive that a child 
can have,to refrain from whispering, is love for his teacher, 
and for what is right. 


SPELLING.—Should pupils be required to write words in 
orthography witbout raising the pen ee or write 
them in syllables ? P. ZIEGLER. 


The aim of a written spelling lesson should be to teach 
words, not penmanship or syllabification. It should 
make no difference, so long as the word is neatly and 
legibly written, whether the pen is raised or not. Formal 
penmanship eavors too much of the mechanical to be in- 
troduced into a spelling lessen. 


peerenmonnoas. —Why does the mean \ flow back to the 
A. B. FRANCISCO. 

rp ee various explanations of this. One is the contrac- 
tile power of veins and arteries. Another, that the con 
traction and expansion of the heart causes a vacuum, into 
which the blood flows. The third cause is said to he 
“‘ vital force,’’ and just what that is, no one knows. The 
question is difficult, and technical to the last degree. 
Consult either Draper’s or Flint’s larger physiologies on 
this subject. 


FRWwAY AFTERNOONS.—Some one asks how to spend 
Friday afterncons. We bave found a literary society a 
The children elect 
their own officers, make out their programs, and carry 
out the exercises. We usually have essays, readiuge, dec 
P" | iamations, debates, and a roll-cal], to which they respond 
by some quotation and give its author. 

We have a bright, cheery schovl-room, decorated with 
mottoes, pictures, autumn leaves and bitter-sweet berries. 
The children take a great interest in helping to make our 
“school-home” more beautiful, and they seem to take a 
greater delight in the school-work, than they did before. I 
try to make the place attractive by bringing in good read- 
ing, which they may use,when not busy with their leesons. 
Chief among these are the TREASURE-TROVE, and a scrap- 
beok, of newspaper clippings, edited by the children. 

With best wishes for a Happy New Year, to the editors 
and readers of the JOURNAL. ' 





i A Harry Kaneas TEACHER. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDGE’s ALMANAC FOR 1888, London: George 
Routledge & Sony, Kroadway, Ludgate Hill. Glasgow 
ond Mew York. 386 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 
cents, 


This Almanac is a compendium of usefnl and interest- 
ing information, concerning our own and foreign countries, 
colonies, etc. Ic also gives a review of the musical, scien- 
tific, artistic, ecclesiastical, dramatic, sporting, and otber 
events of the year,—including commercial and financial 
statistics, comparative tables and other information for all 
classes of the community. Besides all this there is a calen- 
dar for the vear 1888, an obi'uary, and a table of notable 
events in 1887. The short articles found in this book which 
treat of foreign countries, especially are full of useful and 
valuable information. 





California State Series of School Text-Books. SPELLER. 
Compiled Under the Direction of the S ate Board of 
Education. Sacramento, California. Printed at the 
State Printing Office. 192 pp. 


Among those who advocate the use of a Speller, there is 
a diversity of opinion as to the best metnod of teaching 
spelling. some believing that oral practice alone is produc- 
tive of the best scholars ; and others, that by uniting oral 
and writren exercises, the greatest improvement is made. 
Upon the latter theory this book has veen prepared, that 
not only a practical knowledge of spelling might be at- 
tained, but a generous vocabulary acquired. A leadin 
feature of this speller, is the classification of words wit 
reference to the elementary vowel sounds and their equiva- 
lents used in spelling them. Difficult consonant combina- 
tions representing similar sounds have also been grouped 
together, while an endesvor all through the book has been 
made to grade the wock in accordance with the progress of 
the pupils. Homonyms have received special attention, as 
be ing among the most important words, 1nd much care has 
been given synonyms, word-analysis, andderivation. Quo- 
tatious from the bes: authors are used to illustrate the use 
of words found in the spelling list. 


AN OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By E‘iward Sievers, Ph D. 
‘'ran lated and Eaited by Albert S. Cook, PhD. Sec- 
ond Ed tioo. Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Pablished 
4 — & Company. 273 pp. 1.35. For introduction, 


Heretofore, Old English grammars have virtually been 
founded upon the Javgaage of the poetival texts. In this 
treati-e, however, the language of the older prose writing: 
has to a greater extent than tormeriy been chosen as the 
basis of grammatical investigation. Besides the characteri- 
zation of the West Saxon, which is everywhere mide the 
must promisent, au attempt has also been made in this 
volume, t> give, though in the most concise terms, the 
chief varieties of the other dialects. Ip the translation the 
origins! plan of the grammar has been left intact, and with 
the exception of one or two unimportant re-distributions of 
matter, the modifications are confined to excisions. addi- 
tions, changes in terminoiogy, and changes in accent: Im- 
portant supplementary matter has also been furnished by 
articles ia various philological journals. By the term O.d 
Eoglish is meant the language of the Germanic inhabi ants 
of England, from their earliest settlement in that country 
till about the middle or end of the twelfth c-ntury. This 
lnoguege forms a brarch of the sc-called Wes" Germanic, 
and from which in later times proceeded O'd English, 
Frisian, Old Sixon, Frankisb, and Upper German. I: is 
closely allied toO d Saxon. A book of this kind is very 
valuable for reference. 


RECEPTION DAy, No. 5. 16mo.,160 pn. Papercovers. New 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 30 cents, 


There are many occasions when the teacher muy feel it 
best to suspend the ordinary duties of the school-room to 
give in their place exercises that aim at (1) entertainment, 
(2) social training, (8) general instruction, Some teacbers 
do this regularly once a month, the last Friday of the 
month being selected. Ochers take an hour each week. 
To these gatberings the term Reception is given, because 
on such occasions the pupils receive their parents. 

The Reception Day series is issued to supply the mate- 
rial for these gatneriogs. The four numvers already 
issued have come into wide use because the recitations, 
dialogues, and declamations were found to be ad«pted to 
wants of teachers. No. 5, just issued, contains sume 36 
recitations, 16 declamations, and 29 dialogues, e'c., includ- 
ing import int class exercises on “‘ Autumn,” * Tree Piant- 
ing,” “‘ Bryant,” and “ Browning (E. B.) Memoria! Days.”’ 
The contents are for the most pat original and cops righted 
pieces not found in any other book, No elaborate stage 
settings are necessary, although where it is possible to 
have a curtain, it will add to the effectiveness of some of 
the pieces. Avother spec‘al feature 1s thatsome’ hing more 
than entertainment is uimed at. The cultivation of taste, 
of morality, and of interest in study furnrisbes the occasion 
for their exis'ence, but in making them serve this purpose 
the entertaining features are not sacrificed. 

A tasteful cover of new design, with large, clear type, 
and good paper and printing, add much to the general 
appearance of No. 5. 


PRIMARY MONTHLY. An illustrated Magazine for Supple- 
mentary Reading in Primary Schools. Kate L. Brown, 
No, 11. 32 pp. Price per cupy, 3 cents. One year’s sub- 
scription, 10 copies, 30 cents. 


INTERMEDIATE MONTHLY. An Illustrated Magazine of En- 
tertuia ng aod Lustructive Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Sarah L. Arnold, editor. No. 11, Coic?go and Boston: 
Tne Iaterstate Pablishing Company. Puolication Office, 
30 Franklin street, Boston. 82 pp. 8 cents per copy. 


The ‘“ Primary Monthly ” is designed for use in the First 
and Second Reater grades. Tne stories ure simpe and 
easily read. ‘Lhere are six stories in the book. 


The “ Intermediate Monthly” is adapted to the Third and 
Fourth Reader gr dez, The stories are more sdvacced, and 
come are supplied with questions to be used in connection 
with them. 


HALL’s COMPOSITION OUTLINES; or, outlines, Plans, 
Schemes, and Suzgestioas for Composition Writing. Bv 
Hattie G. Hall. Chicago: A. Flanagan, Publisher, 54 
pp. 20 cents. 


Tt seems hardly possible that so much that is good and 
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practic?1 can be crowded into so small a space as this little 
book furnishes; for in it Miss Hal) has succeeded 1n prov- 
ing that a very useful hook sometimes may be a remarkably 
smali one. It is offered to teacters,—and the “ Out)ines ” 
are aids in the work cf composition, which at this day 
covers a large field. In the exercises intended for the 
younger pupiis, some of the outlines have been pre pared as 
questions about things with which every child is ac- 
quainted, and the composition consists in answering the 
questions in complete statements. After a little practice, 
tre pupils can combine these statements, and form an in- 
telligent composition. Outlines are also given, which 
include all kinds of composition work upon the greatest 
variety of subjects, which mav be used as models for simi- 
Jar work, at the discretion of the teacher, and the plan to 
be followed is plainly indicated by the outline. There are 
“Rules for Reference” which contain all the directiuns 
for the use of capitals and punciuation marks needed b 
ordinary pupils. There is more or less composition wor 
found in all grammars, but it is not a frequent occurrence 
to find a book entirely devoted to the subject. for the use of 
teachers. as full of good things as this one. Mi+s Hall has 
resei'ed one hundred and seven topics of practical use in 
er little volume. 


A NEW PART-SONG AND CHORUS BooK; for High Schools, 
Academies, Cnoral Soc'eties, and Families. By Charles 
E. Whiting. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 256 pp. 


Mr. Whiting has designed this book for use in high and 
normal schools, academies, and musicai assuciations. I[t 
consists of six departments, embraced in a Condensed 
Elementary course: Vocai Exercises, Two, Three, and 
Four- Part Solfeggios; Three and Four Part Songs; An- 
thems ; Choruses; aod Hymn-!unes. Le of these are 
quite easy, and weil adapted to the wants of beginners in 
sight-singing. Some of the music, however, is more diffi- 
cult, and will require study even by advanced classes. A 
few vocal exercises for class dmll hav® been given, which 
will be helpful in developing the voice. As aids in note- 
practice, the solfeggios form an important part of this 
work : many of them are arrangements from the old mas- 
ters, and are interesting as weil as useful. The book is 
well bound, atlas-form, has clear type and good paper. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Israel Ward Andcews, D.D., LL.D. R2vised Edition. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Cincinnati and New York : 
405 pp. $1.17. 


This book has grown out of the necessities and experience 
of the class-room, and is a manual of the Constitution cf 
the United S:ates, for the instruc ion of Amer.can yon’‘h in 
the duties. objigations, and rights of citizenship. When 
the author first took charge.of tbis department of study in 
Marietta College, he was embarrassed by questions thar. 
could only be answered after laboricus research, and 
urged on by the necessities of the case, he entered upon an 
extended investixation of our governmental history. Tne 
result of his careful thought and close study is the present 
volume, which, especially afer its revisions, is found to be 
a work of great value and practical use. While the pri- 
mary object and aim of Dr. Andrews was to prov de a suit- 
able text-book, still knowmg that large numbers of 
tboughtfal readers would welcome a good work on the sub- 
ject, ne has been led to prepare a volume adapted for con- 
sultation and reference by all. With this end in view, he 
bas sought to embody in the work, as far as space would 
allow, that info:mauon on the various topics which an 
intelligent citizen would desire to possess. To render the 
work accurate, and consequently valaable, statements 
touching the legislation or other action of the government, 
have been taken from . flicial publications. An Appendix 
of more than thirty pages embraces a list of Vice-Presi- 
dens, other governmcnta! officers, the Declaration of Inde- 

endence, Ordinance of 1787, and the Constitution of the 

nited S.ates. 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF ITHACA, 

N. Y., 1887. L. C. Foster, Superinteadent. 

An entirely new department was added to the high scbool. 
This department emboores all the advantages so largeiy adver- 
tised »n the commercia! colleges, qualifving the student for book- 
meoeeea. and geceral business. ‘he school population in 1887 
was 2,721, the registration 1,793 and the average daly attendance 
1,268. Thirty-four 1eac bers were employed who, asa rule, labc red 
as-iduously 'o increase the +tandard of toe schvols. Une of the 
new features introduccd is special instruction in penmanship. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
sen OF SARATOGA SPRINGS, 1887. K. N. Jones, Superintea- 
dent. 


In the early part of the school year th? principals of thre2 of 
the ecaools asked to be allowed tot: y adiscontinuance of the mid 
s ssion recess in the grammar and junior departments. The trial 
was followed with such good results tbat the system was pursue’ 
during the remaiacer of tne yea~. The total enrollment was 2,185 
and the average attendance, 1,409, 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THEN. Y. STATE SUPER- 
apa OF INSTRUCTION, 1888. A.8. Draper, Superiaten- 
ent. 

The report states that the amount expended dur ng the ycar for 
educational purposes was $14,461,774 94. whicn was greater than 
ever before by almosi a hajt milion of dvllars. ihe school 
buildings acd sites are worth 376,553 of which the cities have 
$24.217,240 and the towns $ 2,159,313. There was paid for 
teuchers’ w’ ges $9 306,425 88: for libraries, $39,722.45: for appa- 
rat:12, $360,208.08; vulumes in district Jibr»:ies. 737,716: total! 
number or teachers, 31,316: of whom £,821 were maies and 
25,497 temaics, The average annual salary pai’ to teachers was 
$687.12 in cities and $267.44 in towns. The numver of ch ldren 
in the sta e between five and twenty-one years of age was 1,763 - 
115 and the number cnrol'ed in the scvo.ls was 1,037,812. ‘ihe 
average daily attendance was 625610. Jhe number attending 
the common scho.ls colleges, medical schools, normal schocls, 
etc., was 1 238, The average number ot weeks of rchool was 
39 5 in tve cities and 33.8 1n the towns. The attcudance upon tne 
schools docs not keep puce with tne advance in popuiat on. 
Notbing practical has ever teen done in tae state toward compell- 
ing #tiendance upon the scboo s. ‘the resultissad:y apparentand 
tb: premonitions are full ot warning. The superintendent after 
noting ihe sats#factory work ot tbe normal schools gues on to 
disvuss various subjects of it:terest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Prof. John Murray of the University of California, has pre- 


povel in method inasmuch as the author avoids theories and fine 
classifications and instru.ts invariably by example and illus- 
tration. It is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


“ The S:cond Son,” the Atlantic Scrial Story by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Two volumes of verse are announced by the same firm.—“A 


Masque and other Poems,” by Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, and ‘‘ Beyond 
the Shadows and othcr Poems,"’ by Stewart Sterne, - ; 





pared a treatise on ‘“ Elocution for advanced pupils” which is ® 


and Mr. Aldrich, nas been published by Houghton, Mitiin & Co-| J 


Copies of The Cen‘ury now entering Russia bave Mr. Kenvan’s 
articles torn out of them by government officials on the frontier. 
This is indeed a high compliment to the author. . 

Lipvcincott’s Magazine bas sterted in its February number a 
series of one hundred questions in literature and matters of 
current interest for the best answers to which a prize of one 
hundred dollars is offered. 


Among the publications of the Harpers arc the two concluding 
volumes of Kinylake’s * History of the Invasion of the Crimca.”’ 


A new volume of travels, by the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, is 
among the latest books issued by the Scribners. The title is * Old 
Spain and New Spain,” the object of the author being to set in 
sharp reiief the contrasts that everywhere suggest themeelves. 

Roberts Bros. call special attention to their handsome editions 
of Balzac and George Meredith, Eight volumes of Balzac an@ 
ten of George Meredith cre now ready. 

The latest novels in Tickner & Co’s paper series nre “ Beatrix 
Randolph,” by Jutian Hawthorne, and “a Fearful Responsi- 
bility,” by W. D. Howells. 


Steam HEATING A SUCCESS ON THE THROUGH TRAINS OF THE 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, & St. PAUL RaILway. 


The experiment of heating trains by steam has been success- 
fully tested by only one Western line—the CH1caGo, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Paut Rarnway—and now the through trains of that com- 
pany leaving Chicago every day at 7.30 p. M,, and leaving Minne- 
apolis at 6.50 Pp. M., and St. Paul at 7.30 P. M., are systematically 
equipped with steam heating apparatus. 

No matter what degree of cold may exist anywhere along the 
line, an even temperature of heat is maintained throughout the 
interior of the train. 

As rapidly as possible, all through trains on the various other 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, will be pro- 
vided with appliances for heating its coaches by steam. 


FREE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS ONLY. 


A descriptive Atlas of the Great West with new, complete and 
geographically correct colored maps of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, Nebraska, and Eastern 
Kansas, will be sent free to any school teacher sending his (or 
her) address to A. V. H. Carpenter. General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
reading matter is newer, more complete and satisfactory than 
that contained in any geography ever published, and the whole 
publication will be an invaluable aid to the teacher and scholar. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


First Steps in Electricity. Designed for the entertainment and 
instruction of young people at home and in school. By Charles 
Barnard. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 


Patriotic Addresses in America and England, from 1850 to 1885, 
on Slavery, the Civil War, and the Development of Civil Liberty 
in the United States. By Henry Ward Beecher. Edited, with a 
review of Mr. Beecher’s personality and influence in public 
affairs, by John R. Howard. Illustrated. New York: Fords. 
Ho vard & Hulbert. Cloth, $2.75, Cloth, gilt sides, $3.25. Half 
morocco, $4.25. 


Hall’s Com: tion Onene Outlines, Plans, Schemes and 
Suggestions for a riting. By Hattie G. Hall. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan. 20 cents. 


Seven Hundred Album Verses. Compiled by J. 8. Ogilvie. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 15 cents. 


Supplementary Leefiets. Supplementary to First Reader. 
Junia Stafford. Chicago: A. Fieangen. 10 cents. ad 


Elements of Psychology. A Text-Book. David J. Hill, LL. 
D. New York : Sheldon & Co. . 


The Universal Language. Volapuk. Constructed by Johann 
Martin Schleyer. Prepared for the ey sy ay public b 
sie August Linderfelt. Milwaukee: C. N. Caspar and H. H. 
n. 





Primeval Man. By G. D. Lind,M.D. MDlustrated. Chicago: T. 
8. Denison. 


Stories for Little Readers. By Emilie Poulsson. Supplemen- 
tary Reading Dime Series. Chicago: Interstate Pub) g Com- 
papy. 

CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Proceedings of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Fourth 
Annual Session, Morehead City, 1887. Fdwin A. Alderman, Pres- 
ident; Eugene &. Harrell, Secretary. This was the largest and 
most enthusiastic convention of teachers ever held in the state. 


Supplement to Towa Normal Monthly. This contains the pro- 
gram of the State Teachers’ Association, a list of the county nor- 
mal institutes, 1887, a graded public school directory, 1887, a 
directory for lowa colleges and norma] schools, a list of county 
superintendents, and a list of those holding life diplcmas. 


Proceedings of the begrd Foe annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of School Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents, held in Music Hall, Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 19, 20 and 21, 
1887. President, Jared Sandford, of Westchester county. 


First Annual Report of the Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 1886-7, Columbia, 8. C. D. B. Johnson, Superintendent. 
This school was named after Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the ven- 
erable statesman, orator, and et to whose munifi- 
cence it is greatly indebted. It is destined to have a most import- 
ant influence on education in the state. 


MAGAZINES. 

The February number of Lippincott’s Magozine isa woman's 
number, and exhibits the better hulf of humanity in a number 
of the »vocations which the present age throws o' to women 
as translator, novetist, lawyer, poet and litersry cri ic. The con- 
tributors are Mre, A. L. Wister, Belva A. Lockwood. Hclen Gray 
Cone, Sarah M. B. Yiatt, Amelie Rises, Ecith M. Toomas, Eva 
Wheeler Wilcox, Agnes Keppli r, etc. Tilnstrations printed 
In colors constitute a unique und beautiful f ature of the Cosmo- 
a me for Feb uary. ‘bs is astep in advar ce of avy that has 

ithec!o been taken in the way of magazioe liustratio: s. making 
the Cosmopolit ‘n far more attractis e then wood engravings «-r pen 
drawings could possibly make it. ‘The leadiag articles aie * Phe 
Buriet in Paris,” by Tneod: re Child; “ Moun:am Life in Tennes- 
ree,’ by Lee M-riwe hrr: “ Hunting and Trapping in Cunada,” 
by .. Macdonald Oxley ; ** Wiatering 1n the Wtnte Zone,” by W. 
v. Snyder; * A T- rter ‘ea Party in ine Desert,” by David Ker : 





|“ The Crown Prince o! German) ,”” by H.H. Bos esen; * A Dejense 


of the Kighth Com manomeut,” a plea for inter nations] copy ris bt, 
by tbe same author. In toe January numb: rot The American 

aturalist are 1ourd: “On Fishing wi bh Tame Cormorants in 
Japap,” be P, L. Jouy; ** On the Mechanica: Ucigin of the Rc dent 
Dentition,” by Prof. E D. Cope; ‘‘the Interior: f tne Ea: ia 
Mr. Ira cay] 8; The Hostory und Names of Miner: Is,’ by Dr. F. 
M. Enalich.———The interesting payer “The Men at Arms,” is 
concluded io the FKeb-uary Scribner’s. The letters of Mendels- 
sha to Mosche:es are i!lustrated with port.aits: f Mendelssohn. 

oseph B. es much needed retorms 'n p i aod 
of ur, Bunue.'s story Matures celectinn” aoa Eahect Lene 
of Mr. a story - a uis 
earnest sermon against realism in fiction, as now 








Stevenson 
expounded by its apostles. ' 
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Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
‘These Question Books are absolutely without a rival ia preparing for Examinations, for review- 





Pupils in Scuool, or for use as Reference Buvoks. They can be s.id in ey 
ae educate, ‘the author of these ovoks is an experiences teacher. ee Sy a Se 
Oo U.S. History...............000+ Hathaway 50c. On Eaglish Grammar....... ..... 
Ke geo ey Ten cae Rees ee ma eels = > neve ny A Be ny . ae 50S 
NETS err ers oj * eory au ractice a 
Descriptive Circulars mailed fiee (A application. . a a 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
COPYRIGHTED. 
In very attractive ba AUR RTI bo Cb Sik oe. Sad. cd tbbne ceteed Ccccckcccocnecs 75c. 
6s cknen ans dboninchthdinactctinasatdercetvibee . Seek eess 9 cbcbo-s-ndecres 35c. 


Descriptive Circ slars mailed tree on application. | 





This is the ucatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its uTILity is 
aot Jes apparent than its ARrIstiC merit. Tue Block System, originated and copyrighted by Prof. 
Campbell, is most economica: of time in usaping the recurd, and vy the rval!)y WONDERFUL conden- 
gation which it permits, is just as eoqnomiee of money. One Kegist-r, woich wili last an ordinary 
School two years, cus s but 75 cents by ma.l. post-paid, and a renewing Filler, lasting as muc 
longer. costs less tban balf as much. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, post-paid, 25 ceots. 
This bas all the merits of duratnlty, ncatness, and economy of time anu price, possessed by the 


preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. 
Bound in extra cl i L —A - Ulack and gold +p ty 
u n extra cloth, stam in black and gold, printed with red line borders, wit b 
valuable to all who wouid speak their mutner tongue with accuracy. = a brace 


Popuiar Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By maii, 12 cents. 
Bwenty Ave thousand words in ordiaury use. Accura.e, cheap, elegant. 


Ink and 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., IL., Il.and lV. Paper, 25 cts.; Bosids, 40 cis, 

No. I. contains a cha apter ‘un the Principles of Klocution, embracing the subject of Riementar 
Sounds, Pitch, Volu we, Quatity, Movement, Accent, Empnayis, Ac ticulation, Gesture, etc. No, 1 iv. 
is devoted to selections tur the Young. 

Lithographed Coveis, about 15) pages, 12mo. in each pumber. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
CUPY RIGHTED. 
No sticky wafers. No mistak«s. ream Sptaliible, 


Elegantly stamped in 


PRICES: gor 3, $ or : Tables,.........2. seesee veeeeeeereeeteres per set, post-paid. 
GES F7r 2 cebctcbetWEsebec: | cccencocenpecspeals x =e 
For 9'or 10 7? scieqeitenstith stapign $0ebcsedhacnavvbeet .  op-. Titre 
For 12 od Dt FR REY 8 1 1.00 * _ 


“ iy oo 


For 15 
SPscLaLer NOoTICE.—Sets can be used on!y ior designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
Publishers’ Agents for above: 


Messrs. E. L. KELVOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Flace, N. Y¥. 
THE SCHOOL SU?PLY PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bund Street, New York. 


DRAWING MADE EASY. 


A set of fifty different excre'ses 
on cards, The accompanying cut isa 
fac-simile of one of m. 

Ther are accompanwd by a Man- 
ual or Tomes lor the teacher, 30 cents 


prepaid 
CASTLE’S 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Is erphatically one of the best col- 
wotione pf BKECITATION®, DIA- 
RILLS, CONCERT 





other Exercises ler school and parlor 
entertainments. Most of the matter 
was written by H. D. Castle expressly 
for this work and is bound “to take 
down the house.” In three paris, 
VYrimary, Intermediate and Hi 
12ail iu Gne volume, 192 pp., p "S 


cents. 

SEND for my large descriptive 
catalogue of elps for Teachers, 
Speakers, Games, etc. Address 


A. FLANAGAN, 
163 Randolph &t., CHICA -:0O. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER. | 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We bave over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in sellang memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many tes imonials like the following : 

“Ttake pleasure in testitying to the merits of the National Library Association. I have had 
man dealings with ee firm and hove always found them justand honorable. Everythivg I have 
pure of them has been — to their Sapevenntay ms, and ( have impucit confideuce in their 


wiliacees ana qpukes : to do ail they promise.”—-C. M. ARNOLD, Late Presa, df Kentucky Classical 
usiness College, Nor.h Middieton, Ks 
cone an examination of the Catalogue and the gift books of the National Library Association 
of Chicazo, I accord it my hearty approval."—GEO,. W. KYLAND, Lieut.-Gov, Wisconsin 


* The Natirnal Library Association dispenses with * eres mee ‘and brings the readivg public 
nearer to publishers. I think the pian an crestient one. ats KERS, Supt. Puolic Lostruction, 
Des Moines, Iuwa. ‘or ad 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 108 Stat Street, Chicago, Ill. 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning ScHooL JouRNAL when corresponding 
with advertisers. 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. MoCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3iet, 1887. 


















































a hid. stitch d cy cia ved. cccbsccceenecs $118,806,851 88, 
Insurance and Annuity Account. ° 
| No. | Amount. ~ | No Amount. 
} ————— 
Policies and Annuities in | | Policiesand Annuitiesin 
force, Jan. Ist, 1s87 . ... | 129.927 $393,809,202 83 force, Jan. Isr, 1888. 140,948 — 51 
Risks Assumed... .| 22,805 | “ 69,407,468 87 || Risks Terminated 11,289 | ~ 85,687,708 74 
| 152,282 | $468,206,071 25 152,282 | $463,206,671 25 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr 
To fn he from last account ... $104,719,754 31 || By Endowments, Purchased Insur- 
= miu .. 17,110,901 62 ances, Dividends, Annuities 
7 ag Rents and Premium | and Death Claims 14,128,423 60 
on Securities Sold . 20 6,009,020 84 || “ Commissions, Commutations, 
Taxes and all other Expen- 
} Bes . 8,649,514 49 
|| “ Balance to new acc count . 110 061,718 68 
i $127,809,006 77 || $127,859,056 77 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 








To Reserve for Policies in force By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 








and for risks terminated . .$112,430,096 00 || Real Estate $49,615,268 06 
“ Premiums received in advance 82,314 36 || “ United States and other Bonds. 43,439,877 81 
“ Surplus at four per cent...... 6,294,441 52 || “ Real Estate and s on Col- 
late 20,159,173 37 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest . .. 2,619,362 66 
“ Interest accrued, Premiums de- 
ferred and in transit and Sun- 
dries........ ... cease 9,978,169 98 
$118,006,851 88 || $118,900,851 88 








I have éarefully cxsmined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
Risks Risks 


Aud tor. 


- Year. Assumed, Outstanding. Surplus. 
1881 $34,691,420... ... « $351,789, 285 $4,748,771 
1885 » GE 0-00 ob cane 36R1981,441 5,012,634 
1886 coe GENES 5 Sedcced doce GEE ccccce ... 5,643,568 
aes: . 69,457,458...... cee. cee 427,628,938 6,294,442 


New YorK, January 25, 18€8. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 


Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Jutien T. Davies, 

OBERT SEWELL, 
S. Van Renssecaer Crucer, | 
Cuartes R. Henperson, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
J. Hosart Herrick, 
Ws. P. Dixon, 
Rosert A. Geanniss, 


Nicnoias C, Mirier 
Henry H. Rocsrs, 
no.W. AUCHINCLOSS 
‘HzopoREe Morrorp, 
|} Witttam Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wa. D. Wasneurn. 


F. Ratcurorp STarr, 
Lewis May, 
Outver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smits, 
Rosert OLyPHANT, 
Grorce F. Baxer, 
— THompson, 
upLey OLcorr, 
Freperic CRoMWELL, 


Samvuet E, Sprovutts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samvuget D. Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cog, 

oun E, Deve in, 

ICHARD A. McCurpy, 
— C. HoLpen 

ERMANN C, VON Posr, | 
ALExanper H. Rice, 


The Earth for 25c:! 


People wonder how it is done— 


How an Encyclopedia of the Earth, covering the entire four 
quarters of the globe can be sold for a quarter. 


Alden’s Handy Atlas of the World; 192 pages; heavy paper; 
cloth bound; 138 Colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, etc. 


What else do you get? a 








Area, oO State IN THE 
Geography, ¥ r 

Physical Science, aie, Territory | 

bese nation |W orld 
Gen’ "1 Statistics. Country | 


What do you give? 25 Cénts. It is worth ten 


times that to have the information in this form :—illustra- 
ted, no folded maps, everything classified, instantly refer- 
able, colored, charted, read at a glance. Postage, 4c. 
Every man, woman or child who reads a newspaper, or ever 
asks a question, needs the book, and buys it on sight. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) ser’ free on application. 
ALpEN's publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 


Do You Wish a Botany |E3 CS > Es. 5S. 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 8000 BOOKS FOR SALE. 
ted 3 writ TE one wh» is in Be ee cal work] -——) Senp rok Any Bouk You Wavst. (— 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES BOUGHT. 
MILLER’S OLD BOOKSTORE. 
No. 2 ARCADE COURT, 
Mention this Paper. 





of teaching f 80, 
GEO. SHERWOOD &CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
and they will send to you Aspre G. HALL's 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


CHICAGO 
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EAUTY 


2 Of G. 


Skin a Scalp 
ESTORED 
ws by The : 

Curicura 


Rem edies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuricuRA REMEDIEs in 
their marvellous properties of Seanens. purify- 
ns diafgring itcing skin, ope pe oe tortur- 
¥ gu ing, scaly an: ly diseases 
of fe aka, scp and Blood with long of hai.» 
© great Skin Cu 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, suenased from 
& ee fee yates RESOLVENT, the new 
er. internally, cu 
and blood dese ay 8 reevery form of skin 
everywhere. CURA, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. ‘repeal the Porrsn 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., ey ass. 
Send Aad How to Cure Skin 


i Fimapics, blackheads, Caf and Sous.” ad 





—; les to scrofula. 





kin prevented by 


‘Dull Aches , Pains, a and Weaknesses in- 
stantly relieved by the Curicur. wri-PAIW 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing ten 25e, 








OSTAS PALATABLE 
AS MILK. 


8o disguised that the most 
: delicate stomach can take it. 


« 


Remarkable as a 

| FLESH PRODUCER, 

Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


* SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST’ 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES Or 
CHIL L DREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Deveoisrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


ae 











Wishiraes 


SOLUBLE FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from 
birth, without the addition of cow's 
milk, and digests as easily as hu- 
man milk. Send for “Our Baby’s 
First and Second Years,” by Marion 
Harland. Reeo & Carnrick, N Y. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 


CONSUMP TION 








HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 
in its 84 pages a full description of our own 
‘publications and a list of 250 of the most 
prominent books for teachers. These have 
{been carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage. All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given. 
It has also a short list of reference books, 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. Sent free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


BDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
Clinton Place, New York, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The great public seldom recognizes its 
most beneficent philantbropists, but the 
world has long since come to understand 
the benefit of cheap books, and to accord 
merited praise to those publishers who 
have brought great thoughts within the 
reach of short purses. Such a man is Mr. 
John B. Alden, who has long been offer- 
ing bargains in books unprecedented by 
the majority of cheap publishers. His 
latest triumph may be estimated by an 
appeal to another column of the JOURNAL 
where he offers “‘ The Earth for 25 cents !” 
People wonder how it is done how an 
encyclopedia of the earth covering the 
entire four quarters of the globe can be [ire 
sold fora quarter. It is indeed worth |re 
ten times that to have the information in 
this book and in this form ; illustrated, 
classified, instantly referable, colored, 
charted, and read at a glance. Every 
msn, woman or child, wie reads a news- 
paver, or ever asks a question, needs the 





Those who consider the startling reali- 
ties of life and death will be interested in 
the statement of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, for the year 
justendea. Their assests are more than 

118 million dollars in which are included 
—as shown by their balance shee+,— 
bonds secured by mortgages on real 
estate. United States and other bonds, 
real estate and loans on collaterals, and 
cash in banks and trust companies at in- 
terest. From the clear surplus of more 
than six million dollars a dividend will 
be apportioned as usual. 


Have you any school books to sell? If 
so, do not forget ‘‘ The New York School 
Book Clearing House,” of Nous. 66 and 68 
Duane street, New York. They have a 
constant outlet for good second hand 
or shelf-worn school books of current 
editions, and invite offerings from any 
one oe school books to dis of. 
[heir Catalogue of School Books Wanted 
with blanks for list, with directions, will 
be sent to any address upon application. 
The most available books are such as have 
been copyrighted or issued since 1880. 
There are many books, however, of prior 
date, which are still in use, and when 
their stock is low on such books they can 
use them to advantage. .\s they make a 
—— of such books, the trade gener- 

y apply to them, as regular deal- 
ers do not carry them in stock. Address 
Anderson School Book Co., 66 and 68 
Duane street, New York. 


The Woman’s Exchange  Teacbers’ 
Bureau, of 329 Fifth avenue, New York, 
which 1s so successfully managed by Mrs. 
A. D. Culver, 1s attracting the attention 
of school principals, and many others who 
desire the se ic:s of competent instruct- 
ors, Families who want a governess, 
tutor, or companion, will save themselves 
trouble by simply placing the matter in 
the hands of Mre. Culver. Teachers de- 
siring to secure positions for the coming 
year should avail the uselves of the oppor- 
tunities she can offer, and apply to her by 
letter or in person. 


Will you go to San Francisco? 

The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Fraucisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
&S8t. Pau RaILway, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

‘The people of California are prepared 
to give their grave @ warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 


ier relative to the af please ad- 
dress, for culars, A Carpenter, 
General ay Agent, Milwaukee, 


Wis., or F, 24 iiler, Assistant General 
ee Agent, 63 Clark St. Chicago, 


Make a Start in Life 
by hold of the live business of a live 
house, ou do not have to ,ut in capital, 
but are started tree. Any one can do the 
work, You can live at home if you like. 
sexes, all ager. $1 per hour and up- 


wards earned. No ability or 
training needed. Let us show you ail at 
once, and then if a don’t take wy 

O., 





no harm is done. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
ws EXCH 
A 4¥g 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Sella oto to Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


sities Season 
} ay, ~ Ry 


ddress (Mrs. 4. DP EaLyEn. 
4 , 29 Fifth Ave,, N. % 


If you want a larger 
REGISTER EARLY 2%" 
a TESTIMONTIA: 
Dear Sir:—it is just that 
yout Pro in wn hebalt mons Pe be 
edged. Last al I 5 See not t ey TA T bad 
been offered my former position at St. J 
ville for this your . $1000 and had accepted tt it, 
Fone our kindness and no work of my own 
vecttved the offer of the First Ward School 
this city at $1500. The Board at 8t. Johnsville 
could hardly ask pf 5 9 ot A 
co’ for a 
time, or for r dictout A the Gaus to be de- 
rived from your e ent ny. Sept. 14, 1887. 
A. Hall Burdick, Prine eipal Tote Grammar School, 
Long Isiand iy N. Send for circular. 
Union Ag y, 16 Astor Place, 
New York City. 








wo™ 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 


No Fee for Registration. « 


yee. Good Teachers—no others—al 
rm fcr stamp. R. E. AVERY, 
School Bureau, 2 Wxst 14th St., NEw YORK. 





Advantages 
mage a in 


won 





For larger salaries, or change © location. 
address Teachers’ Co-operative pT meg 
State Street, Chicago, [l., Orville Move. 
Manager. 





The School and College Bureau, 
ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 

Good Teachers desiring to locate elsewhere 
are cordially invited to correspond with us. Our 
pian of carefully selecting teachers for their 
fitness, won for us a large and growing 
patronage pmong me best schools and colleges 
of the country. nd at once for circulars and 
blank. Mention N. Y. ScHooL JOURNAL. 
Address, C. J. ALBERT Manager, 

ELMHURST, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


F RELIABL 
American and oumees Teach —_—a nee 
amy = = of both sexes, for Universities, Co 
tapes, Be hools, Families, and Chure oy 
of choice schools carefully recommended tc 
rents. Selling and em Shy gy +A 
OOL FURNITURE and ls supplies. 
references ished. 
E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
31 E. 17th Street, betwoen Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ meee. 


pa ten Pena meas 
tion : ——— 


Sek a gomenetan, ew few Fors. 
TO TEACHERS! 





Assistant, or Super- 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an u schoo) in 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
DO YOU WANT 
A position Intermediate: 
inary? hEGISTER IN THE N. KE 
DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Lang ponages, Me a 
DO YOU WANT 
A position as Governess? REGISTER IN THE 
BUREAU. 
Promotion as Frtncigel, 
intendent of Sch REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 
West, or South, or to teach in New 
Eneiana? REGISTER NOW IN. THE NEW ENG- 
LAND Ut... OF EDUCATION. 
Wimax ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerest St., 


some rural district? REGIsTER IN THE NEW 
Grammar, m tel Sobook, Aen Academy. as sem- 
and Art? REGISTERIN THEN. E. 
DO YOU WANT - 
DO YOU WANT 
Forms and ( érculars sent free. 
BRIDGE TENNER AGENCY 
Building, 





RS cerita cou 





jem 


Beet oar 


A THING OF BEAUTY 


For the Year 1888—Be Sure to 
Get One. 


A thing of beauty may be a joy forever, but 
C. I. Hood & Co., the enterprising proprietors of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, are quite content to make a 
thing of beauty an annual affair. Their third 
Household Calendar is the thing of beauty which 
will represent them. and serve the public, during 
the year 1888. 

Hood’s Household Calendar for 1888, as usual, 
leads all others in beauty and style. The most 
taking feature about it, because it is unique in 
Calendars, is that it is cut-out, as if by hand, and 
the bright, healthy face of a handsome young 
girl, with a wealth of brown hair, contrasts beau- 
tifully with her blue bcnnet and strings. The 
head is a marvel.of color printing, the flesh tints 


of | being as natural as life. The pad is also printed 


in colors, with a special design for every month, 
and there is condensed upon it a large amount of 
valuable information ; indeed, it has so many 
points of excellence that it must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

“How many of these calendars do you pub- 
lish ?” was asked Mr. Hood. 

“The exact number of Household Calendars 
we issued for 1888 was 3,100,000. And you will 
find that that odd hundred thousand would be 
considered a * very large order’ by other con- 
cerns who issue calendars.” 

Undoubtedly this is the large t number of a 
single calendar ever sent out. It is difficult to 
give an adequate idea of the mateiial and labor 
necessary to produce this enormous edition. 
Over 45 tons of paper were used in making the 
pads, and the printing of them, which was done 
on seven different presses, all running at one 
time, in C. I. Hood & Co.’s printing department, 
would have taken one press over 250 days. The 
paper, if made in an unbroken line the width of 
the pad, would reach from Chicago to Boston, 
thence across the ocean to Liverpool, and over 
the continent to St. Petersburg. Barrels of eye- 
lets and nearly 100 miles of wire were consumed, 
and forty persons were occupied four months in 
producing the three million Calendars. 

Such has been the great public demand for 
Hood’s Household Calendar, that on January 1 
the big edition was nearly exhausted. 

Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co. have taken another 
new departure in 1888, and have issued Hood's 
Office Calendar, magnificent in size and attract. 
veness. Itis like the Household Calendar only 
very much larger. On the back the marvelous 
growth of C. I. Hood: & Co.'s business is illus- 
trated by finely Jithographed pictures of the 
various buildings the firm has occupied, includ- 
ing the present mammoth laboratory. The fig- 
ures on the pad are big, and altogether it is just 
the thing for one’s cffice or place of business: 
Owing to its very great cost the charge for the 
Office Calendar is twenty-five cents, sent by 
mail. 

Copies of the Household Calendar may be ob- 
tained at the drug stores, or by sending six cents 
in stamps to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Do not, Oh, do not be a hog! Would you 
like to know just how a hog appears 
when at his best? Then turn to another 
column of the INSTITUTE and there you 
will find an outline drawing of the ignoble 
animal displaying him in all his pristine, 
primitive, inelegant, domesticity. It is 
wonderful how few lines are necessary to 
complete the effect. It is because the 
drawing has been made easy by the use of 
a set of fifty different exercises on cards, 
accompanied by a Manual or Guide for 
the teacher. Published by A. Flanagan, 
of 168 Randolph St., Chicago. 

The came firm publishes Castle’s School 
Entertainments, emphatically one of the 
best collections of Recitations, Dialogues, 
Drills, Concert Recitations, Tableaux 
and other Exercises for school and parlor 
entertainments. Most of the matter was 
written by H. D. Castle expressly for 


this work and is bound “to take down 
the house.” It is in three parts, Primary, 
Intermediate and Higher—all in one vol- 
ume. Teachers will do well to send for 
his large descriptive eS of Helps 


Boston. | for Teachers, Speakers, Games, etc. 
Association 0 — 


The National Library 
Chicago, whose advertisement is found in 
another column, is truly an educational 
and an economic institution. By its effi- 


many people of limited purses to 
the best thc ts of the best -writers. 
Teachers will do well to become acquaint- 
ed with this We know some- 





association. 
nig 
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$83 sawing. Machin Fr Free! 


atthe the rey beat 8 atone rammede aor he he SINGER patents, 
ich have ex style mach’ — 
with the are marly was sold old for $5 ite now ow bells iin for $3. Reade 
itmay seem to you the most WO) DERFUL THING NEAKTH, 
but you can secure one of these ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in , from your locaiity, and if you 
will keep in yo home and show to those who call, a set of our 
elegant led art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these pohee in vee. more than two months, and then they become 
your own . The art samples are gent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we doall this?—easily enough! We often 


— and the finest genera! 

er shown herin America. All pa E by return 
snail, Write at once; a 1 card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should ae conclude to go 
no further, 4 no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


R. H. MACY & co. | 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 





OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT. 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLZS 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c, 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress ; Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 
6, 7/ 


mets’ arg. lows with Paid 0 up capital et $600, 
drawing seven per 
eka the ores: “xt: 


for partadas Us der on Year. 
getryterne te semen #1) 


Sen New Yerk. 
A ckage 

SEEDS SIXERAWAL! dooPaiess 
with Park’s FLORAL A nel all for 

Every fiower-lover delighted,’ Tell 

all your fricnase% G. W. Park, Faunetts»ure Pa 
ti Be prompt. » his offer appears but once more 

















TO ANY MAN 


Woman or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH 


Not a Liquid or Snuff, 


A percle 18 Price 2 aes 
agreeable. cents at Dr 


rostered, 60 vous ELY BROS., 
Greenwich Street. 





into a noun and is 


; by mail 
Sr York Offic 





CUR FOR 


Address 


tently pe rore a ate nd perf work of 
an ‘orm ee wor 

drum. Always in wear Au but invisible 

to others and comfortable to conversation 

and even whispers heard We refer to those 

them. tend for illustrated with testimon- 





























GooD ‘NEWS 





* Patrick, do you know that you talk too 
much ?” 

** Oi do, sor. 

** Well, if you’d make it an unvarying 
rule to keep your mouth shut, don’t you 
think you’d get along better ?” 

** Faith, sor, Oi’d starruv to death, sor.” 


Jones (meeting Smith, with whom he 
was out the night before)—‘‘ Ha, me boy, 
get home all right?” Smith (gloomily)— 
* Yes, but my wife wouldn’t speak to 
me. Jones (enviously)—“ Lucky fellow. 
Mine did. 


Talmage mes that ‘“‘the man who can 
sing and won't should be sent to Sing 
Sing.” That would be toosevere, It is 
the man who can’t sing and will sing who 
should be sent to Sing Bing. 


A peasant in Europe stared hard ata 
guide. 
** You'll know me again if you meet me,” 
said the guide. 
‘*Not if you wash your face, 
the peasant. 


” 


replied 


‘* My friends,” said a temperance lec- 
turer, lowering his voice to an impressive 
whisper, ‘‘if all the grogshops were at the 
bottom of the sea, what would be the re- 
sult?” And the answer came: ‘ Lots of 
people would get drowned.” 





On the west porch: Mrs. Minzenheimer 
—‘* Mr. Minzenheimer, vot do you tink 7” 
Rachel has been here three seasons, und 
don’t vos married yet.” Mr. Minzenheim- 
er (absent- "mindedly)—"* Vell, my chilt, I 
tink vee vill hef to announce a mark 
town sail, ain’t it.” 


Boston young man’ (in Chicago)—*‘ Yes, 
I am naturally proud of my ancestry, 
Miss Breezy. me of my ancestors came 
over in the Mayflower, you know.” 

Miss Breezy (very much interested)— 
‘*Oh, did they, indeed? Why, {saw the 
Mayflower when I was in New York last 
year,” 


A lawyer in Ireland, who was pleading | © 
the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the 
child up in his arms and presented it to 
the jury, suffused with tears, This had a 
great effect till the opposite lawyer asked: 
‘* What made you cry.” ‘He pinched 
me,” answered the little innocent, to the 
great amusement of the crowd.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiti New Tork Ong, a slop atthe 
Express and ‘Carriage ire, and h 
— Union Hotel, 3 5 


"belies Furnished Rooms at $1 
bk porn per day, European plan. 
odern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


and 
Elevators, and 


‘* You must come and see me, my dear,” 
said a lady to a little girl of her acquaint- 
ance, ‘‘ Do you know my number?” 
“Oh! yes, ma’am,” responded the inno- 
cent child. “Papa says you always live 
at sixes and sevens.’ 


Landlady (to her star boarder, whom 
she is anxious to please — May I send you 
some of the turkey, Hobson?” 
Star Boarder : : “ Yes, "aly a leg, if you 
please.” ‘‘Landlady: ‘‘ Will you have 
the right or the left leg, Mrs. De Hob- 
son ?” 

ADVICE TU MOTHERS. 


MES. Be *S SOOTHING ep tot fouta * 
Ww wy cor CHILD 
8 the GU. 


gD FOR DIARRBGA. 


“Are you a marrying man?” was asked 
of a sombre. looking gentleman at a recent 
up town reception. 

** Yes, sir,” ‘was the prompt rep ly ; “‘I’m 
a clergyman.” 


‘Dear me!” exclaimed a medi 
girl to her brother, ‘‘I see that bonnets 
are now made of paper. What next, I 
wonder?” ‘‘ Well, sis, if you put one on, 
I think a conflagration would come next,” 


Perhaps no local disease.has puzzled and 
baffied the medical profession more ethan nasal 
catarrb. —— y .~ immediately futa) it is 

ng, nauseous and dis- 


among the 1m 
~, 4 ills thet took is heir to, and the records 
ow very few or no cares of radical cures of 
catarrh by any of the multitude otue modes 
of treatment until the introduction of Ls 
m Balmafew years ago. The success of 
this this preparation bas been most gratifying and 


** What is the first thing ge would do, 
pe if you were Foo a hornet?” 


pm Napenenag te : tee 


i 1, lied J SS 
“ Howl,” re ones, 
the conversation & abruptly ended 
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Me URES WIND COLIC and oR ra AT 


Don’t Wait 


Until your hair becomes dry, thin, and 
gray before giving the attention needed 
to preserve its beauty and vitality 
Keep on your toilet-table a bottle of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the only dressing 
you require for the hair—and use a little, 
daily, to preserve the natural color and 
prevent baldness. 

Thomas Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky., 
writes: ‘‘Several months ago my hait 
commenced falling out, and in a few 
weeks my head was almost bald. I 
tried many remedies, but they did no 
good. I finally bought a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and, after using only a part 
of the contents, my head was covered 
with a heavy growth of hair. I recom- 
mend your preparation as the best hair- 
restorer in the world.” 

“My hair was faded and dry,” writes 
Mabel C. Hardy, of Delavan, Il.; “ but 
after using a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it became black and glossy.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Pimples and Blotches, 


So disfiguring to the face, forehead, and 

neck, may be entirely removed by the 

use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and 

safest Alterative and Blood-Purifier ev er 

discov ered. 

Dr J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists; $1; six bottles for $5. 





ASkin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


sre — or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 






ty,and defies 
detection. it bes 


fies the by 
No other 
metic will do it. 





teste it to be sure 
the preparation 
is = pocqeneyenaee 
it no coun- 
terfe it of simt- 
lar name. e 
disting uished 
Dr. L. A. Bayer, 
said to a lady of 
the haution, (a 
patient): "Asyou 


ladies wilt use them 1 recommend ‘ G rd's Cr 
as the least harmful a/ all the Skin prepar pera “aitons “Une 
bottle will last six months. uring it every day. 


t oudre Subtile removes superfious bai 

to the a seit pe ir without ofan 
8S, Manager, 48 Bond 8t., runni 
, 37 eens jones St., N. ¥. ng 


1d Bako urope. Also found 
as atk. H. Ei. Mac Ss Stern's, 3 8, Ridley's 
— other The Jers, ware of base 
imitations. Reward for arrest and proof of any 
= selling the e same, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


If your teeth are need attention. Reliable Work 
Plastic Olling for broken down 


ee eee ee. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editer Somoot JounmaL. 





H°Ys PUR ANCE Cf COMPANY OF NEW 
~~, Sixty-sev- 

enth Semi-Annual Statemenc, coneeny,S 

CASH ITAL, . ° ° $3, 00 

Reserve for Unpa 1S ie d Clat ek 

1 pa an 268 6 

Net Surplus, = 1, 413,795 0 
CASH ASSETS, 87,802 711 65 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


ponte a Wenger bet i 
mds , nig ist lien on R’l Es’t 706 000 00 
United States ak (market value), , 2,885,878 75 
Bank & K. R. Si & Bonds,(m’ket Value) 1,625,256 00 
State and City E Bonds. (market value), ‘226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 449,000 00 
Dte rest ¢ due on ist January, 1887, 40 
Premiums paoeueeres hes = hands of axente 273,283 33 





7,312 4 








tate, “ 878.9 201 2 
“TOTAL. B08, Fil 66 
WL. tomeow, (Ast Daw a my 
BALD 
BG auowe oe gec's. J _H. Wasupurs, V.P. & foc. 


New York, canuany llth, 1887. 


OPIUM::: MORPHING HABIT CURED 
in 10te2davs N ntiloured, Address 
DR. JAS. J, WoLDEn, WILLIAMSBURG, 6. 


EACHERS?’ 800KS. 








EA CHERS. RICES 
Elega alogu' 
det eit oo of pam pane 

¢ free if you for School Libra- 
mention ny ries; heavy dis- 

. ae i counts, Buy of us. 





GG & Ree) Educational 


E. L. KELLO bs., 
a5 Clinton Place, N.Y. 1s: Wabash Av., 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 





Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Transiated and furnished with amp'e notes by 


w. N. 


HIAILMANN, A. M., 


Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A Complete presentation of the priccipl 


sof the New Educ tion in y of its phases, particularly 


with reference to early child-cuiture in home, kindergarten, and schoo 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
full descriptive circulars, «tc 


Special terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, Kew York. Boston, Chicago, tlanta, San Francisco. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 


STITUTION. 


A Manual of the Constitution cf the United States, for the instruction of American Youth in 


the Duties, Obligations and Rights of citizenship. 


New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, 
college grades ; 


I, W. ANvREws, LL. D , Marietta College. 
\horoughly adapted to grammar, high-schoo! and 


re-set entire and p:inted 1:0m new type. 12mo., 408 pp , $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
For THiRD READER GRAD¢: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 208 pp., full cloth. 


Introéuc'ion and sam} le copy price, 5 


For FourtH READER GKADE: Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air. 
(Nearly ready.) 


tatqeroeee vad sample copy price, 50c, 


208 pp., full cloth. 


hese books are liberally and accurate!y illustrated. The designs were drawn and engraved cx- 
pressly for the lessons they il'usirate, and include actual portraits uf many famous animals, 


The field of natural history is approached Ls 
reading is awakened by addressing the univers 


simple description and anecdi te. 
love of living creatures, and habits of observation 


The interest in 


are cultivated by pointing out likenesses nnd differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0., New York, Boston. 


SOME EXCELLENT BOOKS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
NEW STOCK. 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY. NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 
Ts ally ‘EXHIBITION, By J. _ 


RACTICAL WOPK OF PAINTING 

9) acetic sey Ste, Saas ecl/ Pasi, many Bae, Per ote 
nd.n ‘ r, 8vo. Price, 

Spc enoBa al ae wee, (Specisl to teachece, 14c) To any one interested 


in Art, this book is inva.uabie. 


Iv. 
ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, Ry a 
ager ad HAMUZRT N. Paper, 8ye. 
. «Special to teuchers, l4c.) These —~ 


CRITICAL nekte OF THE CEN. 
Tu«NNIaL EXHIBITION, By Gen 
FRANCIS A, WALKER, Pb _D., LL.D. Cnief 

= _ Bureau of Awards. 8tff paper Covers. 68 
8s, Large Svo., tinted paper. ice, 50c. ee... notes on most interesting subjects by 
BP. > cial to anohers. i4e,) the abiest ari cr ticin the world. 


These books are not for sale by booksellers at special prices, but will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price, by the publisbers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, (Imported.) 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) No. 115, (School.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 317, ‘(Commercial.) No. 315, (Faicon.) 








Campbell’s School Record, No. 1, Me perc y 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 2, Monthly 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
School Book Publishers, ro7 Chambers Street, New York City. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY 


GEOGRAPHY, 


BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Write for Specimen Pages, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 683 Broadway, New York. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s 
Reading. 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 





Work in|Well’s Essentials of 


Trigonometry. with Four 
Place lables, $1.08. And, 

Weil's Plane Trigozo- 
metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Tech ology. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 

87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALFRR IN 
Drawing Books, eS Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Rvoks on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECItL ATTENTION IS CALLED, 

There MOOELS have been spectal y designed for the 
teaching of Foru and Drawing iu Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of voth Solids and Taplets 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made witb 
the greatest rd fr accuracy and beauty, and ar< 
furoished at the lowest ible prices. They bave 
been adopted by the leading c:tres of the country. and 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and Drawiag inevery stage, and especially 
at the outset 

For catalogue and particulars, ad¢dress 


THE PRANG KDUCATIONAL OO. 
7 Park Strect, Boston, “Mass. 
72 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


aadiatiiodn BOOKS. 


feeier a ancuegpet Pre, $1.05 77 fot- 
r nthem 
American Anthem ep. 3 $12 25; ie r doz. $12. 


O:ider with b tsou’s imprint. 

Dressler’s Sacred Selections, $1.50; p-r doz $13.50 
us Deo, menshaw. $1.00; per doz $9. 

atoral, Paliner & Trowbridge. $1.00; per doz $9 


ox is, Ern-t tezlie. $100; per dez. $9 
Doves. jponses and Sentences, 8Uc.; per doz. 
Perkins’ Easy Anthems. $1 00; per doz. $9. 


und wany utuers. Frlease sena ee lists aud dcs- 
criptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 
Chorus Bons, as Emerson’s Chorus Book. $1. 
$1. 


erkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. 
ppograph. 26 Zerrehn. $1. 





MATHEMATICAL. 


CALCALUS OF VARIATIONS. A complete 
work for Matvematicians, instructors, and 
Post-Graduate Students. By Louis B. Caril. 
oe i OP eee Poe oo oe 00. 
Has received the indorsement of many *@istin- 

guished machematic ans. 

“Undoubtedly one of the most iayportant mathe. 
ma'ical bo ‘ks retissued by the American pre3s.’ 
AN ELEMENTARY T howe ON THE 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Founda 

on the Method of Rates uc ihaxiom: with rn 


erous Iliustrative Example-. By Prot. J 
Rice, Head of Sones of f Applied M Math. at 4s < 
Naval Acad,nd P Johneon, 8t. 


John's Col, Abnapotis, “Ma. Sevond Edition, 
BOVIOR, SV, C1OCD..... 200 ccccee ccceseuen 50. 
* this is the most exte»sive work on the differ- 

ential calculus Sp published in this country. It 


is wei] supplied with interesting examples, and 
contains many excellent solutions.”—Mathema 
tical Visitor. 


Pub!ished and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SOWER POTTS & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Norma) Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods aad Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Uuion System cf Indast. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Bilsnks. 





tions, Emerson. $1. 
Also the Cuuruses of the Oratoros, (See lists.) 
Contatas (Classic), as Mcndel-sonn’s Christus, 40 
cents; Kh inberger’s Chri-toforus, $1: Three 
Holy ‘Children, Stanford, $15 Fair Me lusina, 
Hofmenop, »$ Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Anderton, 35 cts.; Battle of the huns, Zelinoer, 


cents. 
Jose’ h’s Bondage, box wick, 


Cantatas (Scenic). 
$:.; kuth and Naomi, Damrosch., $1 + becca, 


HO ges, (easy) 65 cts.; Ester, Braabury, (eas) ) 
cenis. 


Also more than a hundred Masses, contairing 
the best ana sweetest of sacrea music. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue willbe sent free to wy And 
dress and contains a large pro spore of 
suitable for Supplementary ing. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pacw Bert. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.’’ 


SacPvice Last and Desortptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers of School and College Text-ooks,ete. | Bit 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. ‘ 








STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


‘By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 
{t is not only an admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved 


very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History 
when English is not a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by meil for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mess. 














“ee ” 
REAOINGS of Garrett's ““1C0 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 
is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
(), incleding two capital new larces), embracirg 
RE C ITATI Oo N 5 || Scxniacs, Patuos, Humor, CHARACTTR AND 
Dramatic Sxrrcnes, Diatect, RELIGIOUS AND 
ano Temprrance Reapincs, DiarcGves,—in fact just what you arc look- 
PLAYS ing for to make up a first- ‘class Lyceum Entertainment, Schocl E-xhibi- 
BP ta tion, Church Sociable o or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
Bookseller for No 2 7, cr send price to 

COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. P. GARRETT & CO, 7c8 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Club Rates and List or Contencs of all the Numbers sert FREE. 

240 Pages, only 30 Cts. Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPH CAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Pcints ~ each 
set. eer he whole field of Geography and 
wer: Dee ualed in preparing Tecebers 

ra quickly for examination 
in tg bran Remit $1] 00 for sampl- set 
of either kind. — eur liberal terms to aimencs. 

FREKMAN & RIDDLE, Foustain Pars, 0 














Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones St., New York. 









MACMILLAN & G€0.'S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC srl] ie 
4-028 


tee 4h 's Lessons in mod \ 


Roscoe's 
Jones’ Junior ey of Pr. ¢ 
Jevon’s Lessons in 
Stewart’s Lessons ip Elem. P! 
Lockyer’s Biem. Lessons in / 
Béucational Catalogue sent 


{or LQUAWED By ANY OTHER 














) on application. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; a: penton aeons: aaees books. 
fader 5 irae 
aberen ty Sg Se: 3 Third, 40 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 








Rear taf of maiintors 


saamenber a is mai 

















